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A MINISTER’S ACCOUNT OF HiS PREACHING, 
Concluded from our last. 


We proceed to speak of man, as he is after 
he becomes a moral agent, and accountable 
for his actions. 

It is not necessary for us to determine the 
exact period at which moral agency com- 
mences. ‘This only we can say with conti- 
dence, that itis fixed to no precise period, 
that it begins in some at an earlier period 
than in others, in a word, that any one be- 
comes a moral agent, so soon and so far, as 
he is capable of regulating his conduct by a 
regard to right and wrong. As moral agents, 
we hold men to be responsible for their ac- 
tions, and not for their actions only, i. e. their 
external conduct, but for their opinions and 
principles, their allowed thoughts and desires, 
and every thing which goes to the formation 
of their character. We maintain that every 
man is responsible for himself, and that his 
tesponsibleness is greater or less, according 
to his natural endowments and privileges ; 
the station he occupies, and the facilities he 
enjoys, or the disadvantages he labors under 
in respect to intellectual and moral improve- 
ment. ‘This principle we hold:to be one of 
the last importance, and we maintain it with 
great confidence, and think it right to apply 
it to the case of every person, whether Jew 
or Heathen, Mahometan or Christiano. Eve- 
ry one is accountable for the talents with 
which he has been intrusted, whether they 
be fewer or more. Every man is required 
to act up to the light he has, and to seek far- 
ther light, and gratefully to accept it when 
offered to him. 

On this principle, we maintain that it is 
the duty of all to whom the Gospel is preach- 
ed to give it a candid hearing, to weigh its 
claims in an even balance, and to admit 
them, if well supported. Hence too results 
the duty of becoming the professed disciples 
of Jesus Christ. The privileges of Christi- 
anity cannot be enjoyed without creating a 
corresponding obligation, to act worthily of 
those privileges. The obligation is co-ex- 
tensive with the privilege, that is, all who 
enjoy Christian privileges, are under obliga- 
tion to be Christians, and are bound to com- 
ply with the rules of Christianity. 

We have moreover presented the subject 
in a somewhat different light. Regarding 
the gospel method of salvation, as that which 
divine wisdom instituted for the recovery of 
a sinful world, we have not dared te promise 
salvation to any who reject it. While we 
have been slow in any case to passa sen- 
tence of reprobation on a fellow mortal, we 
have viewed with deep concern the unwill- 
ingness of many to comply with the plainest 
injunctions of revelation. We have accord- 
ingly felt it to be our duty, earnestly and fre- 
quently and with great plainness of speech, 
to unite, to urge, and to entreat them to be 
reconciled unto God by obeving the Gospel 
of his Son. We have assured them that all 
who come unto God by him, by complying 
with the conditions which he has prescribed, 
he will in no wise cast out. We have insist- 
ed much on the practicability of the divine 
commands, being persuaded not only that the 
invitations of the Gospel are made to all, but 
that all to whom they are made, can, in the 
use of the ordinary means of grace, accept 
them, and by accepting them will secure the 
promised reward. 

With the doctrine of human ability, we 
have connected the doctrine of spiritual influ- 
ence, teaching and affirming that our depend- 
ence on God, is entire and absolute, that 
without him we are nothing and can do noth. 
ing, that all our sufficiency is of God. At 
the same time, we have been solicitous to 
guard this doctrine so encouraging to hu- 
man weakness, against abuse ; believing that 
spiritual influence is a moral and persuasive, 
not a compulsory influence, and that in- 
stead of being reserved for a few favorites of 
heaven, it is freely given to every one that 
asketh. We think that this view of the sub- 
ject is not only conformable to Scripture, but 
rational and highly satisfactory, consistent 
with the moral nature of men, and with the 
impartial atid boundless benevolence of 
God. 

As we are assured that Christ died for all, 
and was the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world, we have thought that we had 
a sufficient warrant, for maintaining that the 
blessings of redemption are not so limited and 

circumscribed by the divine decrees, as to 
exclude all, but a certain definite number, 
from the hope of salvation, but on the con- 
trary, have taught that these blessings are 
accessible to all, and that God would have 
all men to be saved, and come to the knowl- 
edge of the truth. : 

Another important point (to which your 
attention has frequently been called) is 
the conditional nature of the promises of 
Scripture. Thus God does not promise ab- 
solutely, and without respect to character, 
to bestow spiritual aid ; but he will give the 
holy spirit to those that ask him. He does 
net promise absolutely, and without respect 
to character, that he will receive men to 
his favor; but he Says to the sinner, ‘ Re- 
yin tg He me, and I will return unto 
feaibiiies a repentance must precede 
Chriet, dak fie ae in the Lord Jesus 
and he ba ntized pong hjays Se Repent 
name of a Christ me 2 ou, in the 
sins.” rist for the remission of 

- We have accordingly urged the im- 
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in order to salvation. These conditions, as 
we understand them, and as we have repeat- 
edly explained them, are, not the simple act 
of belief in Jesus Christ, and the simple e- 
motion of sorrow for past offences, but that 
faith which is a living principle, which pu- 
rifies the heart, and works by love, and over- 
comes the world, and that repentance which 
leads to a reformation of the heart and the 
life. A compliance with these cenditions, 
we have taught, will entitle a person to a 
part in the heavenly inheritance ; not as the 
reward of his merit, but as the fulfilment of 
a divine promise. 

Salvation we have always represented as 
of grace ; a gift, not as compensation for 
services rendered. We do not entertain so 
overweening a conceit of our poor services, 
as to imagine that we can, by the means of 
them, pay an equivalent for the rewards 
which God hus promised to bestow upon the 
faithful. Heaven forbid that we should 
entertain for a moment the presumptuous 
thought ; and may God forgive those who, 
through ignorance as we verily believe, yet 
rashly bring against us this groundless 
charge. We do not deny that we are accus- 
tomed to speak of Christian attainments, as 
the conditions of our acceptance, in which 
we think that we are justified by the exam- 
ple of the sacred writers. Neither do we 
hesitate to speak of the rewards of Chris- 
tian obedience, a term which is used in the 
same connexion by Jesus Christ himself.— 
‘* Great,” says he to his discipies, “ is your 
reward inheaven.” Stronger language even 
than this is employed. ‘ Blessed are they 
that do his commandments, that they may 
have right to the tree of life, and may enter 
in through the gates into the city,’? meaning 
the heavenly state, the abode of the bles- 
sed. 

Having spoken freely and plainly of the 
views we contertain respecting the nature 
and condition of man, | proceed in the last 
place to speak of his destination. 

On this point too, 1 shall endeavor to be 
as explicit as possible in the statement of my 
views. Thatthere is an intimate connexion 
between the present and the future state, in 
other words, that the condition of men in the 
latter will depend on the character acquired 
in the former, has always appeared to us so 
clearly and explicitly revealed, that it is ut- 
terly incomprehensible to us how it can be 
denied by any believer in the divine author- 
ity of the Scriptures. We are aware indeed, 
that a diversity of sentiment exists among 
those who believe in the reality and impor- 
tance of this connexion, with respect to the 
nature of the future state. While we cheer- 
fully admit the right and doty of every man 
to inquire and judge for himself, on this, as 
on every other subject, so that he does not 
depart from the plain directions of scripture, 
we take this opportunity to remind you: of 
the views we have been accustomed to give, 
and which we still entertain in relation to 
the state or condition, into which we are 
brought by death. 

In one word, we regard it asa state of 
just retribution ; and, so far as is revealed, 
final. We deem it unsafe to go any farther 
than this. We tind no warrant in scripture, 
for going one step farther. As the present 
is represented asa state of probation; so the 
future state is represented as one of retribu- 
tion. In our view it is represented in no 
other light. ‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” ‘The harvest shall 
be according to the seed sown. God, in 
righteous judgment, or agreeably to the rules 
of perfect equity, ** will render to every man 
according to his deeds ; to them who, by pa- 
tient continuance in well doing, seek for glo- 
ry, and honor and immortality, eternal life ; 
but unto them that are contentious, and do not 
obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
indignation, and wrath, tribulation, and an- 
guish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil ; 
of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile ;” that 
is, in proportion to the privileges men en- 
joy, and the improvement they make of them. 
We have not felt ourselves at liberty to 
leave the scriptures, on a subject of this na- 
ture. And the following consideraiions, have 
seemed to us to furnish a complete justifica- 
tion of the course we have adopted. We 
conceive that we depend for all that is 
certain and detinite in our knowledge of a 
future state on the christian revelation.— 
Without this guide, we should be left to wan- 
der in almost total darkness. We think we 
are bound to consult this guide, and to follow 
implicitly its directions. Where it is silent, 
we may cohjectnre and hope, but we can do 
no more. We cannot know. We cannot 
speak with confidence, as we can when we 
are supported by the authority of God’s own 
word. And further we say, that had it been 
the will of God that we should know more, 
he would have revealed more. What he has 
not revealed respecting his purposes in re- 
lation to our future destiny, we think he 
did not intend that we should know. What 
he has revealed, we may be sure is sufficient 
for us in our present state. Till he makes 
a new revelation of his will, we feel our- 
selves bound to keep close to that which he 
has already made. His secret counsels con- 
cern us not, * secret things belong unto the 
Lord our Ged, but those things which are re- 
vealed to us, andto our children forever.”? If 
the state to which we are carried by death, 
should prove to bea state of probation as 
well as of retribution, that is, if we should 
be placed again upon trial, so that we shall 
have opportunity to retrieve our past errors, 
and to recover from the ruin, into which we 








had plunged ourselves—a view of the subject, 
which if it were supported by scripture, we 
would gladly entertain--if, we say, such should 
prove to be the event, we shallcome to the 
knowledge of it in season to reap the bene- 
fits of it. But if the event should prove oth- 
erwise ; and if, oa the presumption, that the 
present is not our only state of trial, we 
should neglect our duty here, and live 
thoughtless and irreligious lives, and die im- 
peniteut, and then enter on astate of just and 
awful retribution, which should be final, and 
in which, we should be placed beyond the 
reach of mercy, where joy and hope are 
strangers ; what will be our remedy? The 
supposition is an appalling one, God grant 
that it may not be realized in any of us. 

The idea of a final restoration of all men 
to happiness and glory, is, we acknowledge 
and feel, peculiarly grateful to the benevo- 
lent mind. Most cheerfully would we enter- 
tain it, could we find a clear warrant for so 
doing in the volume of inspiration. As it is, 
whatever we may hope, we cannot resist 
the conclusion, that the silence of the sacred 
writersin regard to the doctrine in question, 
is to be construed as an implied prohibition 
of all attempts to represent the future state, 
in any other light than as a state of retribu- 
tion. How easy had it been for Jesus, or 
any one of the apostles to place the doctrine 
beyond controversy, by one plain declara- 
tion. This they have not done; and it is 
simply because they have not done it, and 
because all that they have said upon a future 
state seems to imply the contrary, that we 
do not, and dare not maintain the doctrine 
of the final restoration of such as die impea- 
itent, or as have failed of attaining that ho- 
liness ** without which-no man shall see ‘the 
Lord.” 

Such are the views entertained by your 
pastor on the leading doctrines of the chris- 
tian revelation ; views which appear to him 
conformable to reason and the scriptures, 
and in which he is more and more contirmed, 
from year to year. [He would however, 
hold them with modesty and humility, as be- 
ing conscious of his liability to err, and he 
would proclaim them in a spirit of forbear- 
ance, and with the kindest feelings to- 
wards those whose views do not accord with 
his. 

Believing them to be just, he wishes them 
to prevail ; but he does not wish that they 
should be defended by unlawful weapons, 
or propagated by unfair methods. He be- 
lieves that they are fast gaining ground, and 
that their triumph will be the triumph of 
truth, and charity. He believes too, that 
they are favorable to virtue and piety. Could 
he for a moment doubt this, he would discard 
them at once ; fora doctrine that is unfavor- 
able to piety cannot be true. So far as his 
views are just, it ishis humble prayer that 
they may prevail, but no farther. Let the 
truth prevail, whatever it be, and wherever 
found, and let all false doctrine, by whomso- 
eVer embraced, fall to the ground and_per- 
ish! Let this be our united, our humble, our 
unceasing prayer. 
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Minutes of the 19th Session of the American 
Convention for Promoting the Aboittion 
of Slavery, and improving the Condition of 
the African Race, convened at Philadelphia, 
Oct. 4. 1825. 


We have just perused the above named 
Pam, hlet, and heartily wish to promote, so 
far as we may be able, the great result to 
which it tends. If there be any form and 
degree of human wretchedness, that should 
awaken the benevolent feelings, and call 
forth the determined, unwearied efforts of 
philanthrophy, they are the sufferings inflic- 
ted on millions, of our fellow beings, natives 
of Africa and their descendanis. 

To the disgrace of Christianity, it must 
go down to posterity, that the African Slave 
‘T'rade was begun, and has been carried on 
wholly by christian nations. Christian na- 
tions, then, owe it to themselves, and to their 
Religion, to rise with one accord and wipe 
out the foal stain, by making every compen- 
sation to their injured brethrefi, which their 
wretched condition reqaires and will admit. 
No expense and no pains should be spared 
in order to restore the captive children of 
Africa to freedom and the rights of man.— 
This is but an act of mere justice—a debt 
contracted by the nations of the cross, which 
should by them be paid “to the uttermost 
farthing.” Justice should ever precede gen- 
erosity. The abolition of slavery, there- 
fore, has a higher claim upon general co-op- 
eration, than any of the imposing schemes 
of extended beneficence, which have been 
devised by the friends of man. To send the 
light of the Gospel to the ends of the earth, 
is a splendid project of christian generosity ; 
but is it not most obviously a prior christian 
duty to emancipate and enlighien the millions, 
whoare held in besdage to increasing toil 
and loathsome degradation? suffering ag- 
grarated by the caprices of petty tyranny, 
and by the profound ignorance, in which they 
are kept, of that revealed world, “ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” 

The limits, we shall precribe to this arti- 
cle, are much too narrow for us to detail 
within them the horrid enormities of crime 
and wretchedness, which the histery of the 
slave trade unfolds. Nor can this be neces- 
sary here. What we should narrate, is prob- 
ably familiar to most of our readers. With 
us, they have, in imagination, been carried 
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to the land of Africa, and there have seen 
unhappy beings, whose only crime is a sable 
skin, torn from their homes, hurried impa- 
tiently to the shores of the wide ocean, that 
ere long will roll forever between them and all 
they love—crammed by hundreds, without 
distinction of sex or age, into the holds of 
vessels, where there is scarcely room enough 
allowed for each to lie down and lose in quiet 
sleep a sense of wretchedness—denied light 
and air, except so far'as these are indispensa- 
ble to life—emaciated by confinement, or dis- 
ease, often contracted from the fetid air they 
are compelled to breathe, and the scanty al- 
lowance of poor food wrung from the hand 
of cupidity by the fear of loss—tortured if 
they murmur at their ill usage, and butcher- 
ed if they make offer of resistance. After- 
wards, if they survive the sufferings of a 
long voyage, we have seen them exposed to 
sale like beasts of burden; we have seen 
the tenderest ties of kindred severed by the 
hammer of the auctioneer, and the agonised 
wretches torn asunder to drag out a misera- 
ble existence of labor, from which they are 
(o reap nothing but the sweat of their brows 
—and all this, without the consolation of 
knowing that by patiently continuing to do 
well, even in their degraded state, they may 
reap glory, honor and immortality hereafter. 

Many of the circumstances of suffering, to 
which we have alluded, are peculiar to those 
who were brought into bondage from Africa. 
But the fate of their descendants, if less piti- 
able, is so only because they never enjoyed 
that of which their ‘fathers have been rob- 
bed. The amount of their loss is the same 
—of their suffering scarcely less. 

** What can we do,” some who read this, 
may say ‘,what can we do to remove from 
the earth, the frightful enormity of misery 
and crime, which has been accumulated ?. it 
must be an actof the nations.” ‘True, it 
must be an act of the nations ; but the rulers 
of the nations may be persuaded, yea, com- 
pelled thus to act, by the claims of justice 
and humanity being urged upon them by the 
people. Popular opinion is all powerful. In 
our happy Republic its supremacy is univer- 
sally felt and acknowledged. What we the 
people think and will, must forthwith become 
the law. Andunder all governments, whose 
subjects are not as abject as the slaves, for 
whom we plead, the opinions and wishes of 
the governed, must influence those who gov- 
ern. 

Therefore, to inform the public mind and 
awaken the public sympathy must be the 
first aim of those, who would accomplish 
the great object we are now contemplating. 
Much has by this means already been effect- 
ed. The rulers of christian nations have 
been induced to prohibit the future transpor- 
tation of slaves, But their laws are not 
sanctioned by penalties sufficiently severe, 
or are not executed with sufficient vigilance. 
And little has yet been attempted for the 
redemption of the millions now in bondage, 
or to improve their condition. Much more 
then remains for philanthrophy to do. The 
friends of freedom must continue to urge, 
with unabated earnestness, the claims of 
these sufferers; and must devise such plans 
for their relief as may be practicable, duly 
considering the extent and nature, the con- 
nexions and dependencies of the evil, they 
would extirpate. 

All exertions by which the public mind is 
to be influenced and public measures are to 
be effected, require counsel, union, and the 
cooperation of the wealthy, with the wise. 
This renders obviously expedient the instita- 
tion of Societies in which good feelings, good 
sense, and pecuniary resources may be com- 
bined. ‘The societies for the abolition of the 
slave trade in England have labored with 
signal success, and “ that band of philanthro- 
pists, with accumulated numbers, are uniting 
theirstrength and increasing their efforts to 
eradicate slavery from the British domin- 
ions.” Associations for a similar purpose 
were long since formed in this country.— 
Comparatively, little has been done by them; 
* yet we are satisfied that the labors of the 
friends of liberty have not been lost; the 
minds of the people have been gradually 
preparing for a change in the situation of 
the slaves; new societies for abolishing sla- 
very have sprung up in the midst of slave- 
holders, and it is confidently expected that, 
ere long, two more states will have erased 
that stain from their escutcheon.” 

More than thirty years have elapsed, since 
“seven societies, formed for promoting the 
abolition of slavery and improving the con- 
dition of the African race, agreed upon the 
formation of a general convention, in order 
to strengthen one other in the prosecution of 
their common concern,and to disseminate 
more widely the sentiments with which they 
were s0 strongly impressed. Eighteen sessions 
of this convention of delegates from yarious 
quarters have been held, and their proceedings 
have been published.” The nineteenth was 
holden at Philadelphia last October. Their 
** Minutes” are before us, in a pamphlet of 
thirty-four pages. Itcontains certificates of 
the appointment of the several representa- 
tives—addresses from the societies of New 
York and Philadelphia—the motions and 
resolves in convention—the report of their 
Acting Committee—their memorial to Con- 
gress, praying the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia—and a circular, issued 
by their Acting Committee, inviting their fel- 
low citizens thoughout the United States to 
join in the great cause of justice and human- 
ity. 

All the doings of the convention, disclosed 





in this publication, evince a zeal in the cause 
they have espoused, tempered by a due re- 
gard to the peculiar obstacles to their under- 
taking. The measures they have adopted 
are expedient, and deserve our co-opera- 
tion. They do not rely with entire confi- 
dence on any of the plans for the abolition 
of slavery hitherto proposed; but anticipate 
more enlightened and feasible expedient for 
removing from our country one of its great- 
est enemies. In the meantime, and to this end, 
they would urge upon the serious considera- 
tionof the people, and of our state and na- 
tional legislators, the gross criminality, bad 
policy, and constantly increasing danger of 
holding slaves ; and in connexion, the practi- 
cability, safety and advantage of emancipating 
them. All these points they hold to be sus- 
ceptible of abundant proof—and are san- 
guine in the belief, that when the people of 
these United States are fully informed upon 
this subject, they will unite to eradicate this 
individual and national evil. And guided by 
truly enlightened benevolence, they would 
exert themselves to prepare the unfortunate 
beings, whose rites they vindicate, for the 
contemplated change in their situation. 

In their “ Circular,” the committee briefly, 
but with point and, impression set forth the 
justice of their appeal to their fellow citi- 
zens. They refer to the great law of Na- 
ture, by which all men are entitled to equal 
privileges, a laws which, though so grossly vi- 
olated, has never been repealed, but remains 
to support the claim of the African to free- 
dom. ‘They warn us of the disastrous effects 
of slavery upon our Republic, * nothing be- 
ing so -deeply calculated to promote sec- 
tional ‘jealousy. ‘The conflicting policy of 
slave-holding and non-slave-holding states 
will increase with its unhappy cause. We 
have already seen to what extent it may be 
carried, and it requires no effort to imagine 
consequences, from future excitement, the 
most dangerous to our political existence.—- 
There is also much ,to be feared, in many 
states, from the physical superiority of the 
blacks. But one of the strongest reasons 
‘that should induce us, to exert every pow- 
er for the suppression of slavery, is the 
disgrace it brings upon our country. A peo- 
ple, enjoying the utmost limit of rational 
liberty, who proudly claim the name and 
rights of freemen, tolerate in their very bo- 
som the most unnatural and cruel bondage.” 
By our inconsistency in this respect we in- 
flict a deep wound upon the cause of liberty 
in the world. ‘We are trying the great 
experiment,’ they say, ‘* whether liberal 
government is best calculated for the happi- 
ness of man; but the power of our example 
is greatly lessened by the permission of sla- 
very, and patriotism turns in disgust from 
our practical application of that splendid the- 
ory, which declares that all men should be 
free and equal.” They urge us to unite 
with them to abolish domestic slavery—“ Be- 
cause it is contradictory to the law of Nature 
—in violation of the commands of Cbristi- 
anity—hostile to our political union—danger- 
ous toa portion of our white population—in- 
consistent with our professed love of liberty 
—degrading to our national character—and 
at war with every good feeling of humanity. 
Then let not this appalling injustice,” they 
say, “bring down the wrath of offended 
Heaven on our country ; join with us in the 
endeavor to benefit mankind, and be deter- 
mined that your zeal shall aot waver, while 
a single spot in our land is polluted by a 
slave.” 

We ardently hope this invitation may be 
cordially accepted by the citizens of this 
section of oui country. Because our eyes 
and our ears are not afflicted by the sight 
and sound of slavery at our doors, we may 
not excuse ourselves from laboring to re- 
move it from the land. We share the dis- 
grace, in the eye of the world, which the 
permission of slavery attaches to our nation. 
Well is it said in the memorial of this con- 
vention, to Congress ;—** We are only known 
to foreign states as one great nation, of which 
the Federal Government is the organ and 
representative. Every state comprising our 
Union and all its inhabitants are compelled 
to endure the approbrium, however they may 
abhor the guilt,of holding their fellow men 
in bondage. To permit the existence of 
slavery within the very sound of the voice 
of the orator and statesman, while he is 
pleading the cause of ete ultering 
his boast of American Independence upon 
the floor of Congress, is a flagrant inconsist- 
ency, which in the view of foreign nations 
attaches equally to Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia !”’ And shall we not, in the eye of Heav- 
en, share the criminality of our nation, if 
we refuse todo our part to make every 
amends to this injured portion of our people? 
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THOMAS EMLYN. 
(Concluded from our last.) 

However such intolerance might pass in 
Ireland, there were not wanting in England 
some persons of a more liberal cast of mind, 
aida more just way of thinkiog- Bishop 
Hoadly, in his dedication to the Pope, pre- 
fixed to Sir Richard Steele’s “ Account of the 
State of the Roman Catholic Religion,” 
speaks in the following fine vein of satire, 
of this very case. ‘ Sometimes we of the 
Established Church,” says he, * can mavage 
a prosecution (for I must not call it a per- 
secution) ourselves, without calling in any 
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other help. But 1 must do the Dissenting 
Protestants the justice to say, that they have 
shown themselves upon occasion, very ready 
to assist in so pious and Christian a work, as 
bringing heretics to their right mind ; being 
themselves but very lately come from expe- 
riencing the convincing and enlightening fac- 
ulty of a dungeon or a fine. * * This hath 
been experienced, particularly in Ireland, by 
one who could not see what they saw about 
the nature of Christ, before his appearance 
in this world. For, as with you, a man had 
better blaspheme Aimighty God, than not 
magnify the Blessed Virgin, so with many of 
us, itis much more innocent and less haz- 
ardous to take from the glory of the Father, 
than of his Son. Nay, to bring down the Fath- 
er to a level with his own Son is a commen- 
dable work, and the applauded labor of many 
learned men of leisure ; but to place the Sor 
below his own Father in any degree of real 
perfection, this is an unpardonable error; so 
unpardonable that all hands were united a- 
gainst that unhappy man; and he found at 
length, that he had much better have viola- 
ted all God’s commandments, than have in- 
terpreted some passages of Scripture differ- 
ently fiom his brethren. The Nona-confor- 
mists accused him, the Contormists condemn- 
ed him, the secular power was called in, and 
the cause ended in an imprisonment and a 
very great fine; two methods of conviction 
about which the Gospel is silent.” 

Pursuant to the sentence passed upon him, 
Mr Emlyn, he was committed to the Sheriff's 
of Dublin, and was aclose prisoner in the 
house of the Sub-sheriff for more than three 
months. But some persons complaining of 
this indulgence, he was placed in the com- 
mon gaol, where for five or six weeks he 
was crowded among the prisoners in a close 
room, occupied with six beds. Here, his 
health soon giving way, he was upon peti- 
tioning, removed to the Marshal-sea, where he 
had hetter accommodations. During a year 
and a half that he remained in this prison, he 
was for the most part in utter solitude, 
scarcely any of his old friends, not even Mr 
Boyse, visiting him more than once or twice 
in the whole time. 

His friends in England indeed, did what 
they could for him, but to little purpose.— 
One of them who applied to a gentleman in 
office to use his interest for him, received 
for answer that Mr Emlyn “ had made _ him- 
self more odious than any other maletactor, 
so that robbers and house-breakers might 
sooner find an intercessor than he ;” in com- 
municating which to Mr Emlyn, his friend 
added, “suffering on acconnt of religion, 
which is the most pitable case, puts the suf- 
ferer farther from favor than any other.”— 
Mr Boyse, however, though from fear rather 
than indifference, restrained from visiting 
him in his confinement and disgrace, hearti- 
ly joined with his English friends in repeat- 
ed attempts to procure his release; and at 
length, not without success. His fine was 
reduced to seventy pounds; which being 
paid, together with an adaitional demand, 
which the Archbishop of Dublin made, as 
Queen’s almoner, and security given for good 
behavior during life, he was set at liberty. 
Thus terminated the ignominious treatment, 
to which this eminent servant of God was 
subjected, for the faithful discharge of the 
duty he owed to truth andto himself. We 
would take our leave of his persecutors with 
no unkinder sentiment than he himself has 
expressed for them in this part of bis narra- 
tive” —* as | hope the guod God will forgive 
me if I have erred,since he knows it is with 
sincerity, and that I suffer for what I take to 
be his truth and glory ; sol also hope he 
will pardon them who have persecutea me, 
only from a mistaken Zeal ; for they * did it 


- ignorantly in unbelief.” 


There retains little else to remark upon 
in the life of Mr Emlyn. On being set at 
large, he immediately left Ireland. He 
preached for several years without molesta- 
tion, to a small society in London, which at 
length, from the death of its principal mem- 
bers, was dissolved ; and Mr Emlyn’s health 
and constitution giving way, about thegsame 
time, he seldom preached again, but lived in 
retirement the rest of his days. His means 
were very limited, but his wants he made 
still more so, having learnt the true secret of 
being rich in all circumstances. 

In the latter part of his life, he was much 
afflicted with the gout; but this he bore with 
the same patient endurance which he had 
manifested in much severer trials. His bodi- 
ly pains were frequently mitigated by the so- 
ciety of a few kind friends, among whom he 
numbered the excellent Dr Samuei Clarke. 
He never lost his serenity of temper and 
disposition, but was favored to die in the full 
possession of his faculties, and in charity with 
all men. His death took place on the 30th 
of July, 1741, atthe age of 78 years. A vol- 
ume of his sermons was published after his 
death by his son, and together with a collec- 
tion of his other writings in two vols. 8vo. 
constitute a valuable additionto a library. W. 
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We read the editorial remarks of the Zi- 
on’s Herald on Wednesday with unfeigned 
surprise. For that paper and its editor we 
have never felt or expressed any thing but 
respect ; and cannot persuade ourselves that 
we have given just occasion for the excite- 
ment which is exhibited. We indeed, as 
we thought our professional duty required, 
did remark upon two articles in that pa- 
per as objectionable—neither of which, how- 
ever, was original there. We still maintain 
our opinion. We are convinced that the 
circulation in the community of papers like 
the play-bill of the day of Judgment is of- 
fensive to many serious people, and offers 
food for scoffers—though we acknowledge, 
as before, that many excellent christians 


think otherwise. We still think that stories 
of apparitions, however well authenticated, do 
more to cherish superstition than to promote 
religion. We were well aware that the edi- 
tor of the Herald must thittk differently ; but 


which he belongs, did we design either dis- 
courtesy or harshness. We trust we ‘shall 
never be intentionally guilty of them. 

We cannot enter into any controversy on 
these points, nor will we take notice of the 
personalities of the remarks in question, or 
reply to the insinuations against us of irre- 
ligion and infidelity. We do not believe that 
the writer himself will justify them at a cool- 
er moment. It is not his custom, and it cei- 
tainly cannot be bis pleasure, to vent his 
teelings in this species of retaliation, 


> @@O«:-- 
The Editor of the Church Register, to whom 


we woald express our thanks for the courtesy 
with which be has transferred an article from 
our pages, speculates a little at random respect 
ing the Theological Lectures now delivering 
in this town. It dues not present so difficuli 
or eccentric a case as he seems to suppose, 
and has nothing to do with the constitution 
or government of the Congregational church. 
lt is simply this ; a well informed lay man pro- 
poses to lecture on certain subjects of theol- 
ology for the instruction of such as may be 
disposed te attend, precisely on the same foot- 
ng that he would do it on any cther subject. 
We presume that he would not be forbidden 
io do so, if he were a member of the Episco- 
pal Church ; and if not, then certainly it ar- 
gues nothing either for or against the author- 
ity of the communion to which he may hap- 
pen to belong. It has nothing: to do with 
any system of church government. 

This writer has singularly enough put the 
cases of Mr Bradford and Professor Everett 
together, under the impression, as far as we 
can learn, that they argue a want of stability 
and soundness in the congregational system. 
The matter looks so plain to us, that we re- 
ally do not perceive where the difficulty lies. 
“ There is,” he says, “some inconsistency 
between the two cases. One lecturer, we 
may suppose from his proposal, to be desir- 
ous of resuming the clerical office, but does 
not consider himself authorised to do so— 
the other, having exercised it so long as 
served his purpose, voluntarily lays it aside.” 
We do not understand what the * inconsist- 
ency” referred to is. But we can explain 
to the writer, that the delivery of lectures 
has nothing to do, nearly or remotely, with 
the clerical office; and that we are not aware 
that there is any constitution of church disci- 
pline which compels a man to retain the cler- 
ical office against his will. We are therefore. 
quite in the dark as to the force of the re- 
mark, that ‘the system which allows these 
eccentricities is either deficient in authority, 
or should abandon the name of system.” 

We will add the correction of one or two 
errors of fact. The member of Congress 
referred to, had not the charge of a congre- 
gation “for several years,” but for barely 
one year ; and instead of continuing to preach 
‘to the very opening of the hustings at his 
election,” has ceased preaching altogether 
for several years. 

May we be pardoned for adding, that we 
hardly think it quite the thing for a religious 
paper to sneer at theological lectures because 
delivered by a layman of whom it knows 
nothing. For ourselves, we do not think the 
subjects of Natural Theology, Christian Ev- 
idences, Ecclesiastical History, &c, &c, so 
thoroughly understood, that a course of lec- 
tures would be superfluous in any of our 
cities. We think they might be proiitable. 
And if an Episcopal layman will undertake a 
course in Philadelphia, we promise not to 
sneer at them till we know something about 
them; nor to misunderstand the use of the 
word moral. 

OOO «.- 

There is a statement in the Christian Ob- 
server, respecting the places of Unitarian 
worship in England, which shows that the 
progress of the truth in the congregations of 
that country, has been in most instances ac- 
cording to the same laws of gradual advance- 
ment which it has observed in other places. 
It seems that in peaceful times, and when, 
controversy being asleep, men were suffered 
to think for themselves, without fear of suf- 
‘ering for it, many of the Presbyterian Soci- 
eties became gradually unitarian. Of two 
hundred and twenty three places of unitarian 
worship, one hundred and seventy-eight 
were originally orthodox. Such is the nat- 
ural course of opinion, when men’s minds are 
left, unfettered by creeds and discipline, to 
follow the unimpeded light of God’s word. 

We apprehend it to be generally supposed, 
that the societies of Great Britain have been 
formed almost wholly anew, by converts col- 
lected together from other denominations.— 
It is more cheering to the friends of truth 
to know, that they have owed their origin to 
the light which has quietly broken in upor 








them sitting where they were; and that 


neither toward him, nor the denomination to ' 
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they have been forsaken by those who cguld | 


uot bear it. 

It is wonderful to observe the manner in 
which the writer in the Observer speaks 
of this. All owing, he says, to the waut 
of the liturgy and articles of the establish- 
ed church! ‘These orthodox presbyterians 
became heretics, through the weakness of 
the Presbyterian discipline! If they: had 
been Episcopalians, no such degeneracy could 
have happened! Now this is doubtless in a 
sense true. Episcopacy, especially when by 
law established, has been hitherto perhaps 
the most successful invention for preventing 
change, whether you call it improvement or 
innovation. But we are astonished at the 
blindness of taose who speak of it as a spect- 
fic. For, with allits vast power, ithas been 
notoriously insufficient to prevent the growth 
of heresy even within its own pale. So far 
from creating uniformity of feith, it has al- 
ways cherished twe opposite sets of opin. 
ions, and given equal shelter to Arminians 
and Calvinists, And in spite of all the civil 
disabilities, and various inconveniences which 
it has made by law to follow dissent; it has 
yet witnessed a constant and increasing growth 
of the dissenting interest, until at last it is 
equalled if not exceeded in numbers by the 
dissenters. How is it that there can be such 
a boast of the church’s power to prevent 
differences of opinion and put down heresy, 
in the face of facts like these ? 

We should not perhaps have said these 
things now, were it not that the article to 
which we refer insinuates, (and an insinuation 
is oftentimes as injurious as an assertion) that 
it is a dishonesty on the part of these socie- 
ties to retain the churches and the endow- 
ments when they have changed the faith— 
But it is to be considered, that in all these 
eases, the majority necessarily rules; and 
because they have changed their minds, it 
does not follow that they have no right to 
their own property. If there were any 
thing in this objection, it would lie much 
more strongly against the cathedrals and 
universities of the established church itself. 
For they were built for the support of the 
Roman Catholic religion, and were convert- 
ed to their present use at the time of the 
reformation. If lawfully, then there is no 
ground for complaint that the same thing 
has taken place in other instances. 

+» @@e~- 

It is stated in a letter from the Sandwich 
Islands, that so great is the progress of 
cultivation and education, that another print- 
ing press is wanted to supply the demand for 
books. There have been printed 16,000 
copies of spelling books, 4,000 of a small 
scripture tract, 4,000 of a catechism, and 
2,000 of a hymn book. 

Karaimoku, (the distinguised native who 
goes by the name of Billy Pitt.) intends 
erecting a stone church, and is willing to ap- 
propriate 800 or 1,000 dollars for a bell, 
and a town clock. 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


A SABBATH WITH MY FRIEND.—Concluded. 

The cheerful quietness and entire consis- 
tency of my friend’s arrangements for the 
day, put my mind into a frame peculiarly fa- 
vourable for its religiousenjoyments. It was 
a more than usual portion of that 


—heavenly cALm within the breast, 


of which the hymn speaks, and which, though 
so seldom found, seems so truly the appro- 
priate privilege of holy time. How much 
depends on the state of our minds! At a- 
nother time, | might have fretted at the 
preacher as common place, dull, and wanting 
in matter ; but now, every thing sounded well 
and | received it with interest. The com- 
plexion of my friend’s home had past into 
my heart ; | was in good humour with every 
thing about me; and was ready to resolve 
that, if such serenity could flow from a wise 
arrangement of the day, I would not fail to 
put in practice the hints } had received. 

I had fallen into a musing posture as thoughts 
like these past through my mind, when we 
had just returned from the afternoon service. 
| was interrupted by the cheerful voices of 
the children walking in the garden, near the 
window where I[ was sitting. | looked at 
them for some time, as they passed backward 
and forward, playfully but not noisily, and 
thought I had never seen happier countenan- 
ces. They were glowing with * the sun- 
shine of the soul.” There was evidently 
a restraint upon their movements, and they 
did not indulge in loud and violent pleasure. 
But the restraint was plainly voluntary, dic- 
tated by their own feelings, and having no 
yarshness ia it to render it bitter to them. 

“ This is their time for recreation,” said 
Mr Benson, observing that I watched them. 
‘+ Constant confinement and silence might ren- 
der the day tiresome to them, and its return 
unwelcome,—and God forbid the sabbath 
should be so to a child of mine. No—let it 
be a delight ; and in order to render it so, 
there must be recreation. 1 however, make 
a distinction between the pleasures of this 
and other days, in order to connect with 
every hour of it a sacred association. Make 
it both pleasant and sacred, and it never will 
lose its hold upon the heart.” 

We pursued the conversation, and the 
children were left to themselves till we were 
summoned fo an early supper. ‘ We neith- 
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er fast nor feast to day,’ said’ Mrs Benson ; 
‘+ but we have one small luxury attea. We 
think it well to connect as many pleasant as- 
sociations with the day as possible. Our 
children never see this dish at any other 
time.” 

‘ But will you not lead them,” said I, ‘* to 
set an undue value on the gratification of ap- 
petite 2” ; 

“‘ That might happen,” she replied, “ if we 
seemed to value it highly, or talked about it 
asa thing of consequence, or ever used it 
by way of reward or punishment. But we 
do neither ; we simply introduce it as a mat- 
ter of course, because it is Sunday,—they 
regard it as doing honour to the day ; and it 
seems to mingle itself with the pleasant re- 
collections of the season in their minds, and 
be lost among them.” 

But I should never be done if I recorded 
all the good hints which were dropped in 
the course of conversation, or repea'ed every 
thing which made an impression on my own 
mind. 1 must hasten to the end. 

When this happy meal was finished, I bad 
an opportunity of witnessing the mode in 
which the day was closed by these careful 
parents. First, questions were asked Tes- 
pecting the religious exercises of God’s 
house, and the instructions of the day were 
recapitulated and enforced in familiar con- 
versation. ‘Then the brief lessons which had 
been learned were recited,—not from memo- 
ry only, but care was taken that all should be 
understood, and what it was found the child 
ren did not understand, was patiently ex. 
plained to them. And this in so kind and 
tamiliar a way, that it excited their interest, 
and produced no fatigue upon their minds 
It was done much more in the way of con- 
versation than of formal recitation. The 
subject was talked about, and the children 
seemed to feel that they were partners in what 
concerned themselves. —When this was over, 
each was called upon to repeat some hymn ; 
and I never shall forget the feelings whicl 


- were excited by the manner in which one 


of them was closed. To my shame I speak 
it, | had never seen the hymn before ; bu! 
its simplicity, and beauty, and appropriate- 
ness to the circle in which the little lisper 
recited it, won my heart from the very first 
verse. And when she came to the end, and 
took her brother by the hand, while all the 
brothers and sisters joined in a circle, and 
repeated together with her the closing 
lines— 
Brothers and sisters hand in hand, 
Our lips together move ; 
Oh smile upon this little band, 
And join our hearts in love— 


[ cannot describe how affecting it was. I 
was overcome. I was melted. And I saw 
that tears stood even in the eyes of the pa- 
rents, who had heard it repeated:a hundred 
times. I felt as if such a prayer from suc!: 
a cherub band, must indeed have a prevail 
ing power ; and I could almost fancy that | 
heard a kind voice whisper, Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 

After a minute’s pause, the father read 
from the family Bible as on the preceding 
evening, and then all united in singing an 
evening hymn,—which I found always made 
a part of the worship at this season. A fer- 
vent, but brief act of supplication and praise 
followed. As it closed, the setting sun pour- 
ed his last rays upon the wainscotting, and 
disappeared beneath the horizon,—as if to 
cast his parting smile upon sucha _ scene, 
and rejoicing to carry with him the record 
of a family so employed. And thus the day 
ended,—to me a memorable one ; to be num- 
bered with those which | contemplate with 
satisfaction, and on which I never look back 
without being ready te exclaim, J have gain- 


ed a day. Limnor. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Mr Epiror,—I have been told that there 
is, within the limits of New England, an E- 
piscopal Charch, to the support of which, a 
large number of persons are from circumstan- 
ces compelled to contrtbute; yet, though 
they pay their tithes (compulsorily as in the 
mother country) and are not Episcopalians, 
they have no voice in the election of the 
minister, but he is put in his place by a pa- 
tron—one man (as in the mother country. )— 
Is it known to you, that such an establish- 
ment exists upon New England ground ?— 
Can any one tell how it happens ? 

Joun Rosinson. 
-»@@e--- 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Sir,—I beg leave to call your attention to 
a subject which belongs to a religious news- 
paper, and which is gradually drawing the 
attention of the public. | refer to the prac- 
tice of conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. The intention of this degree is to 
mark cut those of the profession who have 
become eminentinit. Now [ doubt the 
wisdom of this contrivance, even on the sup- 
position of its original object being adhered 
to; for eminent men mark themselves out, 
and | know no persons in the community fit 
to be trusted with the office of putting the 
seal of meriton their cotemporaries. Even 
in good old times, | suspect that partiality 
often gave or withheld this distinction, to the 
prejudice of merit, and the disturbance of 
that calm which reigns so remarkably in 
learned breasts. But at present, the end of 
the institution is lost sight of. In this, as in 
most cases, the sign has been gradually di- 
vorced from the thing signified, so that your 
simplicity and your logic would be laughed 
at, should you infer a man’s merit from his 
doctorship. In days of yore, this degree 
was figuratively called a laurel wreath. A 
poppy branch would now be as appropriate 
an emblem. When we had but two or three 
colleges, doctorships derived some value from 
their rarity. But so multiplied and copious 
are the fountains of this honour now, that 
the land is flooded with it. The torrent, 
scorning the law of gravitation, bounds over 
the Alleghanies, from Meadville, and other 
classic spots in the wilderness, and any man, 





who will, may divert a rill of the honourary 
stream into his own grounds. Formerly the 
Lhead of the theological Doctor peeped out 
from beneath a venerable, far shadowing 
wig, and was marked with the furrows of time. 
Now the laurelor poppy wreath, (which you 
will,) lights on young brows; and soon, the 
diploma, instead of being, as formerly, a death 
warrant to the veteran divine, will be a pro- 
phetic roll, announcing talents not yet disclos- 
ed. The truth is, that adoctorship is no hon- 
our tp him who receives it, whilst every man 
from whom itis withheld, feels and properly 
feels, that he sustains a wrong. ‘To want it, 
is to be denied the average talent of the pro- 
fession, to be put beneath mediocrity, and no 
man bears this patiently. This honour has 
become impotent as to good, and only powerful 
to mortify and give pain. Why then is it 
continued? I have a strong persuasion, that 
were the question left to the ministers, 
through the country, a vast majority, espe- 
cially of the most distinguished, would vote 
for its abolition; and is a usage, which we 
have outgrown, or which has sunk into a 
mockery or an abuse, to be perpetuated in 


most who are interested in it? 

At least, I would beg, that if doctorships 
cannot be abolished, they may cease to be 
brought into society or mixed up with com- 
mon conversation. Let the Doctor insert 
his D. D. into the title page of his published 
sermons or of bis “ Body (or corpse) of Di- 
vinity.” But let him not be be-doctored in 
common discourse. Ministers, though bound 
io singular simplicity and unostentatiousness, 
are the only men in the community addressed 
by a title implying superiority. This ought 
not so to be.. We hear indeed otber men 
addiessed as Judge, or Captain, or General. 
But these titles express offices which the indi- 
viduals bear, and carry no intimation of emi- 
uence in their profession. But the title, 
Doctor, when applied to a minister, means 
that he is a wiser man than his brethren.— 
Now | hold this to be inconsistent with the 
modesty of religion, and the courtesy of re- 
fined lite. The fundamental law of polite- 
ness is to waive distinctions, and to relieve 
others from a sense of inferiority. The cus- 
tom of be-doctoring men in common conver- 
sation is in some circumstances very offen- 
sive. It has been my lot to see a minis- 
ter with the glossy cheek of youth, sitting 
next to an apostolic man, who was fighting 
the battle of religion, when the youth by his 
side was riding sticks in the nursery, and I 
have heard the young divine be-doctored and 
be-doctored, till I was tired of the sound, whilst 
the venerable, white headed veteran has 
been accosted as plain Mister. Now this is 
not in harmony with our boasted civility and 
refinement. Ifwe must have the doctorship, 
let it be reserved for the college catalogue, 
and for books; and | suspect that the honour, 
like other pageants, will be worth more by 
being kept more out of sight. 

I beg, Mr Editor, that I may not be cen- 
sidered as lieated by my subject. I throw iri 
this caution, because a gentleman at the south 
has recently attacked theological dogtorships 
with what has been thought an unseemly vi- 
olence ; and this cold-hearted age, which can 
tolerate any thing but enthusiasm, is disposed 
to shield the doctors from the hard words 
and resounding weapons of this chivalrous as- 
sailant. [am indeed earnest, but perfectly 
calm. A diploma never disturbed my dreams, 
ever swelled under my magnifying vision 
into a gigantic spectre. I smile rather than 
‘remble at this honourary phantom. I never 
‘hought of getting up a society for the sup- 
pression of doctorships. I never saw in this in- 
stitution the ruin of church and state. 1! see 
much more of comedy and farce, than of 
iragedy in it. My judgment, therefore, is not 
to be set aside under the pretence of undue 
heat. But, as I said, though calm, 1 am in 
earnest. The usage, though not bad enough 
to shake our nerves, is one of which we shall 
do well to rid ourselves. It does no good. 
it does some harm. It is not very consistent 
with the spirit of christianity or politeness. 
Let it go down with other Gothic usages.— 
We have weaknesses enough of our own, 
without perpetuating those of our fathers. 

Anti- Doctor. 
~~» @@e«-- 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 

Mr Epiror,—Not long since, I was request. 
ed “to exchange” with a young gentleman, 
who has been preaching in a neighboring 
town to a number, that are dissatisfied with 
Calvinism, and consider themselves ill used 
by the orthodox among whom they reside. 
| readily complied with the request, and the 


following was the conclusion of one of my 
sermons. 


incalculable blessing to every community.— 
Their discontinuance would doubtless be 
soen followed by most disastrous consequen- 
ces. He, therefore, who refuses without a 
very good reason to contribute to their sup 
port, is not a friend to the, best interests of 
society. 

In this land of liberty, in this age of free, 
earnest inquiry, there are prevalent great 
varieties of belief on the doctrines of ‘he 
Gospel. Not a town or village can be nam- 
ed, where there are not more or fewer in- 
dividuals of several different denominations. 
Now it must be claimed and granted that 
every one has precisely equal liberty with 
every other one; he may read the Bible, 
and judge for himself what he ought to be- 
lieve, amenable only to God, for the use he 
makes of his liberty. But it is manifest that 
all cannot be gratified by having in the samé 
tewn a religious teacher of that sect [0 
which they severally belong. Most of out 
towns are not populous enough to form more 
than one “ society.” It becomes then a high- 
ly interesting question, how persons living 
in such towns, should conduct their religious 
affairs ? 

The wish of the majority must of course 
decide of what Christian denommation, the 
Pastor shall-be. This is the prerogative of 





superior mnubers; but they are unexcus@ 
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opposition to the judgment and feelings of 





The public institutions of religion are an . 
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ble, if they use it so as to oppress or grieve 
fellow Christians, belonging to the same so- 
ciety, who are of different ** sentiments.””— 
It may be very reasonable and proper for 
every sect and every individual to dissemin- 
ate, so far as they can by Christian meas- 
ures, those doctrines which they are persua- 
ded the Scriptures promulge. It may some- 
times be the duty of ministers to exhibit and 
defend from the pulpit their peculiar views 
of gospel truth. But this they may and 
should do in such a spirit of candor and kind- 
ness, as not necessarily to offend any of their 
hearers. Warm disputes on the misty points 
of Theology are not profitable. ‘They gen- 
erate unkindly feelings, if they do not issue 
in angry words. Aod for a preacher to take 
occasion to vent sectarian rancor, when the 
people have assembled, on the Lord’s day, 
to worship their common Father, is an impi- 
ous misuse of the holy time. If, then, there 
be ministers who delight to deal out invec- 
tive and anathema, let no Society of Chris- 
tians ordain them,—they are not ministers 
of that Gospel, which * is righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

The few simple but momentous doc- 
trines, and the sublime moral precepts, which 
our Lord insisted upon in his discourses and 
exemplified in his parables, are the themes 
on which his ministers should generally 
preach. “To preach Christ is to preach 
as he did.” And ifa minister generally se- 
lects such topics for his public discourses, 
those of his hearers who differ from him in 
sentiment, will listen with patience occa- 


sionally toa candid and kind exposition of 


his peculiar doctrinal views. If they will 
not so listen, they -themselves have not the 
right spirit. 
a champion of his sect ; and, (disregarding 
the example of Jesus and the first preachers 
of Christianity) harps upon those specula- 
tive points, on which Christians have ever 
been at issue, on which he knows that some 
of his hearers differ from him; and does this 
in an authoritative, overbearing tone, not 
hesitating to impute culpable ignorance, or 
bad motives to those who do not read and 
think with himself; nay more, if he pre- 
sume so far as to deny (and the highest pre- 
sumption it is) the name of Christian to 
those who hold opinions diverse from the 
sect to which he belongs; and will not ad- 
mit them toa participation in the ordinan- 
ces of Christ, however they may adorn their 
faith in him by a godly life; I say, if a min- 
ister pursue this course of conduct, the 
union and harmony of his Society willsoon be 
destroyed, bitter feelings of party will be 
generated, Christ will be put to open shame; 
and the minister and his abettors must an- 
swer for the mischief to the great head of the 
Church. 

In every town not populous enough for 
several societies, the minority, if treated as 
fellow Christians, certainly ought to, and I 
have no doubt in most cases they would, cor- 
dially unite for the maintenance of such a 
pastor as the majority may elect. But no 
minority, however small, are under obliga- 
tion to contribute to the support of a man, 


who continually inveighs against them, and | 


denies thema free enjoyment of their Chris- 
tian Liberty and privileges No, they may 
come out from among his flock, and 7f they are 
conscious of having done what they could to pre- 
serve peace, they may with confidence look to 
the God of peace for a blessing upon their 
exertions to build up another society, al- 
though it be on the ruins of the one they have 
left. 

Our religion indeed requires that we bear 
abuse without abusing in return ; but by no 
means does it require that we bear abuse, if 
we can avoid it. We are not forbidden to 
remonstrate when ill treated. And we may 
do all we can, consistently with a due regard 
to the rights of others, to secure the enjoy- 
ment of our own religion. Let us sedu- 
lously guard our tempers from malice and all 
uncharitableness—our words from all asper- 
ity ; and see to it that we. resort to no meas- 
ures to effect our dearest purposes, at which 


we shall blush before a God of infinite purity. 
kK 








CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





NINETEENTH CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
[To MARCH 4.] 


InSenate. Inquiry was ordered, whether sup- 
plies for the Navy will be best and most economical- 
ly made, by purchase or contract.—A bill for a 
Uniform System of Muilia was read a first time.— 
The funeral of Mr Gaintarp occupied the princi- 
pal part of one day in both Houses. The ninetieth 
Psalm was read in the Senate Chamber, where the 
corpse was brought, by Rev. Dr Staughton, Chap- 
Jain of the Senate, who also made a short address 
to the assembly, consisting of the President of the 
United States, Heads of Departments, members of 
both Houses, Judges, &c. ‘The prayer was offered 
by Rev. Mr Post, Chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. —Mr Randolph made an eccentric speech 
prefatory to a call on the President for information, 
touching the principles and practice of the Spanish 
Amercan States in regard to negro slavery.—Mr 
Benton, after an able speech, reported a resolve, 
amending the Constitution, so that no Senator or 
Representative should be appointed to any office 
until the expiration of the Presidential term in 
which such person shall have served as a Senator 
or Representative. 

IN tae House. A bill creating a fund for the 
use of Common Schools in the several states was 
read twice, and ordered to be printed.—Six mem- 
bers successively offered resolutions for the amend- 
_— of the Constitution !—Mr Minor, of Pennsyl- 
vania, offered a resolution that it is inexpedient to 
alter the Constitution of the United States, in that 
sie which relates to the election of President and 
Vice President of the United States.—Inquiry was 


ordered on the expediency of changing the compar- 
ative rate of gold and silver 


maa » in the. coinage of the 
Vnited States ; 


ren also of raising the rate at which the 
go'd coins of foreign countries shall be calculated 
and received within the Unitea States. —The Com- 


mittee on the suppression of the slave trade were 





But if a minister makes himself 
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authorised, if necessary, to send for persons and 

papers.—A bill was discussed, providing for the 

erection of a Penitentiary in the District of Colum- 
bia.—It was stated that the jail in the city of Wash- 
ington exhibited ‘a compound of mismanagement, 

oppression and wretchedness, altogether without a 

parallel."—Afmessage was received from the Pres- 

ident in relation to the present suffering condition 
of the Indians in Florida.— 

ONE RR OKC LSS TP a PP 
STATE LEGISLATURE. r 
In Senate. A Resolve passed, appropriating 

$600 annually for the Executive celebration of 4th 

July.—The bill concerning Merchants and Factors, 

after an animated debate passed, 18 to 13.—Mr 

Savage, from a committee, to whom were referred 

so much of the Governor's message, as relates to 

Lottery Tickets, and the excise on Retailers, report- 

ed that the same be referred to the next General 

Court—accepted.—Resolved that the Banks, in 

their next semi-annual returns, state the amount 

of their capitals, owned by individuals or corpo- 
rations in Bostou.—Owing to disagreement between 
the two Houses, the Tax Act was not passed.—On 
motiong®f Mr Baylies, the thanks of the Senate 
were voted tothe Hon. NarHaniren SiusBee, the 

President, for the able, faithful and impartial man- 

ner of presiding. To this vote Mr Silsbee made a 

suitable reply, taking leave of the chair for the 

iast time, as he stated. 

















The Governor prorogued 
the Legislature, on Saturday last, to the last Wed- 
nesday of May next. 

= @AQ«.- 

The bill, limiting the liabili- 
ties of Stockholders in manufacturing incorpora- 


In THE HElouseE. 


tions was, after much debate, indefinitely postpon- 
ed.—Messrs Stephen White, of Salem, Sherman Le- 
land, of Roxbury, and Bradford Sumner, of Boston, 
were appointed Commissioners to sit during the re- 
cess on the subject of the State Prison.—A bill 
passed, authorizing the erection of a free bridge, 
from the bottom of Sea Street to South Boston.— 
On motion of Mr Sumner, the House voted thanks 
to their Speaker, Hon. Timoray FuLier, for his 
Mr Faller 
replied in a suitable manner. The bill in relation 
to Lotteries passed. It continues the existing 
laws, reducing the penalty for vending or advertise 


fidelity and ability as presiding officer. 


ing, to $100 for each offeifcee.—The pay roll was 
$19,859. ‘The Acts passed this session, 129. 
REMARKS. 


This Session of the General Court has been un- 
usually long, viz; 60 days. At its commencement, 
the Governor transmitted a Message of unusual in- 
terest, recommending and enforcing a number of 
important topicks to the consideration of the Lez- 
islators. A variety of measures, have been propos- 
ed and discussed in both Branches. Some laws 
have been enacted of great utility. We propose 
to give a brief view of the business acted upon. 

Of the 129 acts passed, 21 were for Manufactur- 
ing companies ; 7 to incorporate holders of Real 
Estate ; 5 to incorporate Schools, &c. ; 6 to in- 
corporate Insurance Companies, &c.; 4 to incor- 
porate Banks ; 8 relating to existing Banks; 9 re- 
lating to the administration of Justice ; 4 relating 
to the preservation of Fish ; 12 relatiug to new and 
old Turnpikes; 9 forthe incorporation of Towns 
and matters connected therewith ; 3 for Charitable 
Societies; 13 incorporating Religious Societies, 
&c.; 2 for change of names; 3 for Bridges ; 2 for 
Canals ; 2 for Railways ; and 19 for miscellaneous 
objects. Of these acts, only 24 are of a public na- 
ture ; ali the rest relate to private incorporations, 
or matters of local interest. And of the above 24 
they are chiefly on matters of minor consideration. 
The only laws of a public nature, interesting to 
the Commonwealth at large, are the following.— 
For erecting another building within the limits of 
the State Prison ; to establish the rate of Interest, 
and to restrain the taking of excessive Usury ; re- 
lating to Lotteries ; and further, to provide for the 
instruction of youth. . 

The laws last mentioned will be of great practi- 
cal benefit. It is proposed to erecta Prison capable 
of confining 300 prisoners in solitude, except when 
at work. The plan of the celebrated Prison at 
Auburn, N. Y. will probably be adopted. This 
measure will correct one great evil in our present 
Penitentiary. The Board of Commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the Legislature to sit during the recess 
will, we hope, inquire into other abuses;and pro 
pose thorough remedies. The People are awaken- 
ed tothe absolute necessity of adopting a better 
system, and Legislators will not be true to the 
trusts committed to them, if they do not avail them- 
selves of the light of experience, and conform Pris- 
ons, in architecture, police, and superintendance, 
to the only effectual modes of punishment and re- 
formation.--Money may now be hired at any in- 
terest, without endangering the loss of the princi- 
pal. Unprincipled borrowers cannot now turn 
round upon those who have loaned them money 
én their necessities, and threaten them with the 
loss of their whole demands on an accusation of 
Usury. The interest only can be put in jeopardy 
by taking an excessive rate. We do not appre- 
hend extensive injury to uawary borrowers by the 
passage of the new law, as simpletons will ever 
have facilities for losing their mouey, and no law 
can protect them against their own folly.—We re- 
joice in the continuance of the prohibitions a- 
gainst the sale of Lottery Tickels, under a reduced 
penalty. The voice of the community is against 
these modes of raising money, by stimulating bad 
passions, and lessening the honest industry of the 
people. 

We could have wished that an alteration had 
been made in the law, making Stockholders of 
Manufacturing Corporations liable in their individ- 
ual capacity, that-further inquiry and surveys 
had been authorized on the subject of Canals and 
Rail Ways, and that some other measures so ably 
discussed in both Houses, had been matured into 
laws. Our Legislators merit the thanks of their 
constitucats for the good devised and accomplish- 
ed. Had they perfected all that the state of the 
times demanded, there would have remained Vittle 
occasion for succeeding sessions, and future dis- 
plays of zeal and eloquence, which though they 
sometimes retard public business, serve to train up 
young politicians, and to produce the virtue of pa- | 
tience in veteran Legislators. 
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Greece. The following is an extract from a | 
letter from Capt. Nicholson, of the U. S. Navy toa | 
gentleman in New York. It gives, the reader will | 


perceive, a melancholy account of the situation of 
the Greeks, 


U. S. ship Ontario, at sea, Mediterranean, 
Jan. 1st, 1826—off Algiers. 


The situation of the Greeks is so deplorable since 
the proclamation of England, that I scarcely know 
what to say to you. I was at Hydra on the 7th 
Dec. and on the 12th off Navarino. I spoke two 
of the Greek cruisers from off Missolonghi on the 
7th, which place was still in their hands. It was 
invested by land as well as by sea. The Captain 
Pacha with 115 sail of several sizes, from 15 frig- 
ates down even to a steam-boat, on the sea_ side, 
and Ibrahim Pacha with about 15,000 troops, on 
the land side. The Greeks bad made an unsuc- 

















—- 


cessful attack with their fire ships, and had been ' 


compelled to haul off with the loss of one of them. 
The irregular Greeks had likewise made af'attack 
upon [brahim Pacha, nothing of consequence was 
the result, The Greeks acknowledge the loss of 
70 killed. The Turks it is said lost 150—no quar- 
ters given on either side. The Greek squadron 
had withdrawn to Hydra, to get other reinforce- 
ments, deeming an attack at this time impractica- 
ble, with any chance of success. I fear indeed 
without some especial good fortune, that they will 
be destroyed or will have to fly their country, for 
the Turks will not hear of a truce or peace; des- 
truction in toto is all they will listen to, for to lay 
their arms down and unconditionally submit will 
amount to loss of heads, for not one would be spar- 
ed by their inveterate masters. 

You have no idea of the wretched situation of 
this devoted people ; yet are they so infatuated 
that their precarious situation does not serve to 
unite them—faction still rules supreme. Money 
is alone the talisman to govern them, and it is the 
God of their idolatry, all wish to possess this mag- 
net, it appears to he born with them and has been 
so for ages and I fear will long continue so. 

Ev. Post. 

The report from Philadelphia, of the receipt of 
official accounts of the abdication of the Emperor 
CoNSTANTINE, turns out to be the mere echo of for- 
mer contradicted accounts. 


Santa Marraa, [Colombia] Fes. 10. The Co- 
lombian squadron at Carthagena is-in forward- 
ness, and the secret expedition will sail with all 
despatch. It is said Boravar, with 10,000 men of 
his victorious troops were daily expected at Car- 
thagena. : 

“Grpratrar, Jay. 14. <A few days since 
Capt. Nicnonson, of the U. S. ship Ontario, ad- 
dressed a complimentary letter to Capt. Paruii- 
MORE, of his Britannic Majesty’s ship Thetis, 
thanking him for the assistance and protection he 
afforded to those unfortunate Americans whose 
vessels were driven ashore in the late gale; and 
received a very grateful reply, in which Capt. P. 
says, he fears his services have been too highly ra- 
ted; that he had done no more than his duty ; 
that under similar circumstances, the Americans 
have often assisted English ships; and that the 
kind assistance Capt. N. had so lately given to the 
British ship of war Gannett, (which had grounded 
near Smyrna) must ever be fresh in the recollection 
of every British officer. 
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The House of Delegates, of Maryland have passed 
a bill to authorise the sale of the tickets of Mr Jef- 
ferson’s lottery. They have also passed a bill to 
establish a Board of Public Works; and a bill is 
before them to appropriate two millions of dollars, 
to be placed at their disposal. 


SvPREME Court. All the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States have been present 
for several days. 


GoveRNoR Cass, We iearn that there is a prob- 
ability that Governor Cass will be appointed one 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


MARYLAND.—The bill to amend the constitution 
of this state, so as to provide for the election of 
Governor by the people, and to abolish the Execu- 
tive Council, which some time ago passed the House 
of Delegates, has passed the Senate. It has to be 
passed upon again at the next Session of the Le- 
gislature ; and, if again sanctioned, as it now has 
been, will become a part of the constitution of the 
state. 


Sa.em, March 7.—‘* Boston, Dec. 13, 1725.— 
On Monday last, died here, Mrs Ann Pollard, in the 
105th year of her age, and on Thursday last, was 
decently interred. She left of her offspring 130.” 

The above, from an old Boston paper, re-appears 

in the Boston News-Letter and City Record of the 
25th Feb. The following is the substance of an 
anecdote of the same lady, which was related more 
than once by the Rev. Mr William Balch, of Brad- 
ford, who graduated at Harvard College 1724, toa 
son and a grand daughter; from whom our friend, 
who communicates this, received it:—Mr B. wiile 
a member of the college. went over with a class- 
mate to Boston to dine. After dinner, his host in- 
vited them to wait and see a curiosity, which be- 
ing agreed to, the former went out, and returned 
leading a woman by the name of Pollard, who was 
above one hundred years of age, and still retained 
her faculties. She sat down and took a pipe with 
them ; told them she came over in one of the first 
ships that arrived at Charlestown ; that in a day or 
two after her arrival, on accountof the water 
there being bad, a number of the young people, in- 
cluding herself, took the ship’s boat to cross over to 
Boston ; that as the boat drew up towards the «hore, 
she, (being then a romping girl,) declared she would 
be the first to land, and accordingly, before any one, 
jumped from the bow of the boat on to the beach; 
and was, moreover, according to her own statement, 
and the belief of “Ir B. the first European female 
that stept her foot on Boston ground. She described 
Boston as at that time very uneven, abounding in 
small hollows and swamps, and covered with blue 
berry and other bushes, Gaz. 


U.S. Mint. The coinage effected within the 
year has amounted to $1,735,894; consisting of $5, 
178,760 pieces of coins, viz. 

Of gold coins, 33,494 pieces, making $156,385 
Silver, 3,621,166 1,564,583 
Copper, 1,524,100 14,9.6 

$1,755 894 

The gold coins of the last year have exceeded, 
that of 1824, by the sum of $63,185 ; of this excess 
it may be interesting to observe, a very sensible 
portion consists of gold bullion derived from Nerth 
Carolina, the value of the deposites received from 
that quarter, within the year, having been nearly 
1700; more than three fold the amount from the 
same source in any previous year since 1804. 

The value of the gold bullion received from oth- 
er quarters, within the last year, may, with a suffi- 
cient approximation to accuracy, be stated at $45, 
000 from Africa, and $75,000 from Mexico, South 
America, and the West Indies, leaving about $19, 
000, derived from other sources, not ascertained. 


The Steam Boats commenced running on Thurs- 
day from Vrovidence to New York. 


Two Physicians at Lynchburg, Va. were lately 
called to visit a child which had taken by accident 
a large dose of laudanum. Ater using strong emet- 
ics without effect, they used the stomach pump, . 
and by this difficult and delicate operation, produ- 
ced relief, and a speedy recovery was exepected. 


A society has been formed in Dublin for the im- 
provement of the Irish peasantry, the foremost sup- 
porters of which are the Quakers. 


The whole public debt of the United States 


| scarcely exceeds one half of the annual interest on 


the funded and unfunded debt of Great Britain! 


The first number of the Merrimack Journal, 
printed at the new town of LowE.1, late East 
Chelmsford, haS reached us. We perceive in ita 
warrant for the first town meeting. 

The sixth day of April is to be observed as a day 
of fasting &c. in Maine. 

In New Hampshire, the Fast will be on the 13th 
April. 

The city Inspector of New York reports the death 
of 117 persons during the past week. Of these, 41 
were men, 30 women, 23 boys, and 23 girls. 

The unsold, surveyed lands owned by the United 
States exceed 25 million acres, 

Borivar:—He isa very small thin man, with the 
appearance of great personal activity ; his face is 


“wel: formed, but furrowed with fatigue and anxiety. 


The fire of his quick black eye is very remarkable. 


-He wears large mustachios, and his hair is dark and 


Curling. “After many opportunities of seeing him, 
I may say I never met with a face which gave me 
a more exact idea of aman. Boldness, enterprise, 
activity, proud impatience, and a persevering and 
determined spirit, are plainly marked upon his 
countenance, and expressed by every motion of his 
body. 

A library has been opened in Philadelphia, for 
the benefits of blacks, who are entitled to the use 
of it on paying 52 cents annually, in weekly pay- 
ments of one cent. 

General Jasper Ward, one of the Judges of an 
inferior Court in the State of New York, has an- 
ticipated an expulsion from the Senate by resigning 
his seat. He had been guilty of improper conduct 
in procuring the passage of a law at a previcus ses- 
$.0n. 


Jews. The Jews in Charleston, S. C. propose 
reforming the worship of their Synagogue. While 
they profess to promote true principles of Judaism, 
according to its purity and spirit, they intewd a 
part of their religious ceremonies shall be pronomnc- 
ed in the vernacular language of the country, to 
shorten the period of service, and that seriors 
shall be delivered in the English language. The 
Legislature has incorporated the association, whics! 
is called the Reformed Society of Israelites, and a 
pamphlet has been issued illustrating the objects 
of the Institution. 


Hovusr or Rervuce. The citizens of Philadel- 
phia have had a public meeting for the purpose 
of establishing a Hiouse of Refuge for youthful de- 
linquents. Chief Justice Tilghman presided. Ar- 
ticles of association were adopted. 


MAGDALEN Society IN PHILADELPHIA. At 
the annual meeting of this Society, Feb. 14, _Bish- 
op White in the chair, an interesting Report was 
made by the managers. The institution appears to 
us to be feebly supported, and of doubtful tendency. 
The labour of the inmates yields about one quarter 
of the amount of the expenses. Some instances of 
decided reformation are adduced, and cases of hy- 
‘pocrisy, and return to guilt after seeming reforma- 
tion, are related. 

We cannot but repeat the observation often 
made that these institutions do great dishonour to 
the worthy name of Mary Magdalen, after whom 
they are called, as so far from being a woman of 
bad or doubtful character, she was unquestionably 
a lady of affluence, virtue and piety. 

Onto Canat. This splendid project is advanc- 
ing with great speed, it appears, by the Commis- 
sioners’ last Report, just published. The esti- 
mates exceeded the actual contracts. The people 
are sanguine of the ultimate success of this great 
enterprise. Opposition is almost silent. 

Bienes rN Onto. It appears by the Western 
Courier, a paper printed in Ravenna, Portage Co. 
formerly part of the Connecticut Western Reserve, 
near Lake Frie, that measuree have been taken to 
ascertain the deficiency of the scriptures through- 
out the country. From 14 towns, of 998 families, 

2 have nota fragment of the Bible, and 120 have 

nothing more than fragments. 

NATIONAL Par_LanTaropist.* A new paper, of 
this title, edited by Rev. William Collier, of the 
Baptist denomination, has just beer issued. It is 
devoted to the suppression of intemperance and its 
kindred vices, and to the encouragement of general 
morality. It is to be printed every Saturday.— 
Price $3, with a discount of 50 cents to those who 
pay in three months No. |, in appearance and 
matter, is creditable to the editor. 

Missionary Heraup. The number for March 
is published. It contains a variety of interesting 
foreign and inland intelligence. The information 
from the Sandwich Islands continues to give 
great satisfaction. The converts to christianity 
increase, and include the principal natives. The 
printing press is in full operation, and spelling- 
books, tracts, catechisms, &c. appear to be read 
with avidity.—There is a long account of Mr 
Brigham’s journey from Buenos Ayres to Mendoza 
and Chili, including observations relating to the 
face of the country, animals, birds, people, &c. 
Very little religious information is communicated, 
and Mr B. complains of the difficulty of getting 
correct intelligence of any kind. He had proceed- 
ed to Mexico. Some account is given of the state 
of the native Press in India, and of a controversy 
among the patrons of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society on the propriety of circulating the Apocry- 
pha. The celebrated catholic, Dr Van Ess, had 
petitioned that the Apocrypha might be circulated 
among those who would not receive the scriptures 
without those books, asthe Roman Catholics, and 
many in the Greek Church, regard the Apocryphal 
books as inspired. A large and highly respectable 
coinmittee was appointed to take the subject into 
consideration, who reported a resolution which 
wasa adopted, that the funds of the society be ap- 
plied to printing the scriptures exclusive of the 
books termed Apocryphal. 

The Herald therefore states that the sacred volume 
as distributed by the society, will henceforth con- 
tain nothing but divine truth, nothing but what is 
acknowledged by all christians lo be such.— Domestic 
intelligence is given, some of it of a highly objec- 
tionable character. We allude to the sudden 
death of a young womanas she was about setting 
out to see General Lafayette in Salem. The read- 
er is made to suppose that God struck this young 
person with instant death to serve as a salutary cau- 
tion to the thoughtful not to permit the parade and 
excitement of Lafayette’s entry into Salem to es- 
trange them from the revival, which was taking 
place in that town at the time ! 

Fine. the large shoe store of Mr Nathaniel 
Faxon, between Ann street and Faneuil Hall, with 
a large stock, were consumed on Thursday even- 
ing. 
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~ TO CORRESPONDENTS; 
Q. E. D. is welcome, and shall appear in our next. 


Evangelicus is necessarily deferred. 
Shall we hear'no more from 4 Country School. 
master 2 








DEDICATION. 





St Thomas Church, the new Gothic edifice, at 
the corner of Broadway and Houston streets, New 
York, was consecrated to the worship of Almighty 
God, on Thursday, 23d February, by the Right Rev. 
John Henry Hobart, D. D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in that state. 











MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Mr Barzillai Homes, merchant, to 
Miss Mehitable Rice. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr Dwight, 
Mr John D. Freeman to Miss Susan Tyleston. 

By Rev. Mr Barrett, Mr Charles A. Hamilton, of 
Worcester, to Miss Eliza A. Porter. 

In Springfield, Mr Henry Sterns to Miss So- 
‘phia, daughter of the late James 8S. Dwight, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


On Wednesday morning, Samuel Blagge, Esq. 
aged 64, whose late trial before the Senate, exci- 
ted the anxiety of numerous friends, and whose 
honorable acquital confirmed his fellow citizens in 
their estimate of his character. 

In Brookline, Major Asa Whitney, aged 44. 

In Roxbury, Samuel Wait, Esq. aged 65. 

In Roxbuy, Mr Thomas Dudley, aged 43. 

In Milton, Mrs Avis Davenport, wife of Mr Wm 
D. aged 75. . 

In Salem, Mrs Elizabeth Peirce, widow of the late 
Capt. Geo. Peirce, and daughter of Capt. Stephen 
Webb, aged 39 ; Mre Ann Allen, aged 54: 
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In Hanson, the Rev. George Barstow, aged 51.° 

In Truro, on the 12th Jav. Mrs Apphiah 
Rich, aged 59—a bright example of the Christian 
character, remarkable for her patience and resig- 
nation to divine will in severe affliction. Death 
to her had no terrors. At the moment of dissolu- 
tion, she closed her eyes with her own hand. Bless: 
ed are the dead who die in the Lord. 


daughter of Stephen Williams, Esq. aged 23. 

In Wareham, on the 3d inst. Brigadier General 
Israel Fearing, in the 79th year of his age. 

In Westford, widow Betty Fletcher, aged 95.— 
She lived to say, arise daughter, go to thy daugh- 
ter, for thy daughter’s daughter hath a daughter— 
she iad 13 children, 114 grand and great grand 
children—over 80 of her connexions followed as 
mourners to the grave. She retained her sight and 
memory till her death—was beloved and respected 
by all who knew her, and left a character worthy 
of all to imitate. 

In Manchester, William Tuck, Esq. in the 87th 
year of his age, a patriot of °76. ' 

In Springfield, by falling through the ice, Mr 
Reuben Sherman, of Brimfield, aged 26. 

In Conway, Mrs Bean, aged 100 years. 

In Bartlett, N. H. Mrs Joanna Deering, aged 100 
years, 4 months and 17 days. She retained her 
senses to the last. 

In Saco, Major Samuel Nye, aged 48. 





In Falmouth, Maine, suddenly, Mrs Elizabeth, 
wife of Rev. Wm. Miltimore, aged 54. 

In Hampden, Maine, Isaac Robinson, aged 85. 

In Hartford, Conn. S. Putnam Waldo, Esq. 
grancison of the late Major Genera} Israel Putnam, 
aged 4:3. 

In New Brunswick, N. J. Dr Selah Strong Wood- 
hull, Professor in the Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Datch Church, and in Rutters’ College, 
in the 40th year of his age. 

If Washington, Henry Forrest, Esq, of the Treas- 
ury Department, aged 54. 








Mr Braprorp’s next Lecture will be Sabbath 
evening, at the usual place and hour. On Proph- 


ecy. 
TYPE FOR SALE. 
T this Office, 300 lbs. Long Primer, and 200 Ibs. 
Brevier, on which the Christian Register is 
now printed. They will be sold very low,—proba- 
bly at the price offered by the purchaser,—if anpii- 
ed for immediately. March 11. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
OMPLETE Sets of the Christian Register, from 
ihe commencement of the work, may be ob- 
tained at 81 Washington strect. march 11 


LITERARY SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. | 

HE Seminary of the subscriber will be removed 

on Monday the 20th of the present month, to 

the School Room now occupied by Mr. Benjamin 

C. C. Parker. The sane branches will be taught 

here that are usually taught in High Schools; and 

tue patrons and friends of Mr, Parker are referred 

to him for the character of the instruction that wilt 
be given. 

Belonging to the Seminary is a Cabinet of Mine- 
rals—a pair of Globes—an Orrery—an Air Pump— 
an Electrical and other apparatus needed in making 
the most interesting experiments in Natural Sci- 
ence ; and one afternoon each week will be appro- 
priated to the use of them. Five hours every morn- 
ing will be deroted wholly to Study, Penmanship, 
and Recitations ; and a Female Instructor of ap- 
proved qualifications, three afternoons in each 
week, will give instruction to such as desire it, in 











PRICE OF TUITION. 

Common Branches, $12 per Quarter,—Latin, 
French, Natural Science, with the [llustrations,— 
also the different Higher and Ornamental Branches, 
$18 per Quarter. J. L. BLAKE. 

Boston, March 10, 1826. 

P. S. He has for sale, at a low price, a number of 
School Desks and other School Room Furniture. 

march 1] 

THE PRECEPTS OF JESUS. 

OR SALE at the Office of the Christian Regis- 
ter, 81 Washington street, ** The Precepts of 
Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness.” ‘To 
which are added, the First and Second Appeal to 
the Christian Public, in reply to the Observations 
of Dr. Marshman, of Serampore. By RAMMOHUN 
Rox of Calcutta. This work has been often allud- 
ed to inthis paper. It has been lately published 
by Mr. Barnabas Bates, of New York, and is now 

offered for sale in this city. march I] 


BEAN’S ADVICE. 

HIS work has been much used asa marriage 

present by clergymen. It was written bya 
clergyman of the church of England, and is ap- 
proved by Christians of all denominations. It may 
be obtained on very reasonable terms, by the quan- 
tity, at 81 Washington Street, neatly half bound in 
morocco. march 11 


THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. | 


UST Published at 81, Washington-street, The 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, and Theologicat 
Review, for January and February. 
CONTENTS. 

Editor's Address. 

Miscellany. Are the Christian Rites more Holy 
than the Weekly Services of the Sanctuary ? 

The Beginning and Perfection of Christianity. 

Collecteons. rom the Works of Bishop Hall. 

Poetry. Evening prayer at a Girls’ School, In 
vocation to the Supreme Being. 

Revicw. Art. 1.—A Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine, compiled from the Holy Scriptures alone. By 
Jobn Milton. 

Intelligence. American Unitarian Association 
Scientific Library. Exertions for Soldiers and Sgi- 
lors. Christian Register. Church Register. 

Notices of Recent Publications. Prayers for the 
use of Families. Daily Devotions. Hints on Early 
Education. American Journal of Education. Hints 
on Family Religion. 

Dedications. Ordinations. T’o Readers and Cor- 
respondents. March, 4. 


SUPPRESSION OF INTEMPERANCE. 
UST Published at 81 Washington street, “* An 
Address delivered before the Massachusetts 
Society for the Suppression of Intemperance, at 
their Annual meeting, May, 1825. By Jonn Ware, 

M. D. march 4. 


NEW AGENTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 
William Howe, New-Bedford, Mass. 
Perez Crocker, North Bridgewater, do. 
Daniel Kilby, Eastport, Maine. 


DEPOSITORIES 


OF THE 


American Gunitarian Association. 


Boston, DAVID REED, Genera AGENT, 
81 Washington Street. 

MAssacuusetts, Salem, J. R. Buffum. Con- 
cord, Jonn Stacy. Hingham, David Andrews. 
Plymouth, A. Danforth. Yarmouth, H. G. Thach- 
er. Worcester, C. Harris. .Vorthampton, Cephas 
Clapp. Spring field, Elisha Edwards. Greenjield, 
J. A. Saxton. 

New Hamesnire. Concord, J. B. Moore. Ports- 




















mouth, J. W. Foster. ‘Keene, John Prentiss. Am- 
herst, S. L. Benden. 
Marine, Hallowell, Glazier & Co. Brunswick, 


Ethan Earle. astport, Daniel Kilby. 
Connecticut. Brooklyn, S.J, May. 
New York. New York, Barnabas Bates. 
Pennsyuvanta. Philadelphia, R. H. Small. 
Soutnm Carouwa. Charleston, M, L. Hurlbut. 





In Northborough, Miss Nancy Williams, second,” 


Drawing and Plain and Ornamental Needle Work.. 
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VANITY OF EARTHLY THINGS. 


The dew-drop in the morning, 
That glitters on the rose ; 

The gorgeous cloud adorning 
Day’s soft and silent close ; 








The wreathed smoke ascending 
In winter’s frosty air ; 

The brilliant gems depending, 
The ice-clad branches bear ; 


The echo of the mountain, 
That dies amid the trees ; 

The murmuring of the fountain, 
Lost in the fitful breeze ; 


The fragrance flowers are flinging 
The summer garden 0’er ; 

The notes the lark is singing, 
When heavenward he doth soar: 


All these are transitory, 
And but a moment live ; 
And such is humar glory, 
That doth vain man deceive. 


Its pageant that imposes 
So much upon the eye, 
Evanishing, discloses 
Its empty vanity. 


All earthly things are fleeting, 
However bright they seem ; 
Yet still we love their cheating, 
And still enjoy the dream. 


Ah! soon from death awaking, 
Eternity’s broad light, 

Awful, upon us breaking, 
Shall clear our mental sight. 


To earth’s false joys alluring, 
Our hearts no more be given ; 
All solid bliss enduring 


Is found alone in heaven. 
U. S. Laterary Gazeite. 








NARRATIVE. 
THE WiSE MAN. 

Frederic and Philip, with theirsisters Julia 
and Kate, were amusing themselves iogether 
one evening while their father and mother 
were engaged in conversation. The child- 
ren paid no attention to what passed, till 
Philip, (who was very lively and inquisitive, ) 
happened to hear his father say, of some 
person he was speaking of, that he might be 
truly called a wise man. ‘These last words, 
which were uttered emphaticaliy, struck bis 
attention. 

“« A wise man!” said he to his brother and 
sisters; ** who is that, | wonder, that papa can 
be talking about?” ‘* No body that we know, 
you may be sure,” replied Kate.—“ No, but 
papa kaows him, and | should like to know 
him very much,” said Philip; and he began 
to conjecture what kind of a person this wise 
man must be. He thought of the seven wise 
men of Greece; but he did not imagine there 
were any of that sort in his own country. 
As soon as there was a pause in the conversa- 
tion, he asked his papa what this wise man’s 
name was, and where he lived. ‘‘ He lives,” 
replied his father, ‘* not very far off; and 


his name is Johnson.” 

% Johnson! O, some relation to Dr John- 
son, no doubt,” said Frederic.—‘* That is 
more than | know,” answered his father ; 
“but if you are so curious to see a wise 
man, I will promise to take yot all to call 
upoo him to-morrow morning.” 

Philip and the rest thanked their papa 
for this promise; and very much pleased 
they were at the thought of it. 

The next morning the children talked 
much of their expected visit; and wondered 
they did not hear their father give orders 
for the chaise. 

“How many miles off is it, papa?” said 
Philip. 

’ Not half a mile,” said his father. 

Philip. Not half a mile! Well-now, I 
had no idea that there was, what one could 
call a wise man living any where here abouts. 

Frederic. No more had I. 

Julia. think | know where he lives :— 
dont you know that old fashioned looking 
house, just off the common, with tall narrow 
windows; and a high wall all around it, where 
they say a very old gentleman lives all alone? 
that is the place | dare say. 

Philip. We shall find bim up to his el- 
bows in old dusty books, I'll engage. 

Frederic. Or perhaps with glebes and 
glasses, and all sorts of apparatus. 

Philip. He will not be very well pleased, 
I am afraid, to be interrupted in his studies 
by us. 

Julia. For my part, I shall take care not 
to speak one word while we are In the room. 








Kate. And so shall I. 

Philip. I hope he will not ask us any 
questions. 

Frederic. O, a8 to that, you may depend 


upon it he will not notice one of us; per- 
haps notso much as know we are there. 

Kate. 1am afraid [ shall laugh. 

Philip. Laugh! if you do though, we 
shall all get turned out, every one of us, de- 
pend upon it. 

On these remarks their papa made no 
comment ; he only smiled occasionally ; and at 
length bade them make ready to accompany 
him on his visit to the wise man. When 
they set off, Julia was much surprised that 
he passed the turning leading to the common, 
and kept straight on towards the town. “Now 
{ have no idea who in the world it can be,” 
said she. When they entered the town, they 
lowked at most of the principal i . 

expecting to stop every instant. 
tay eee Maciabody ;? said Philip, endeavor- 
ing to read the name on a brass plate,—* this 
ig it | dare say.” But no; his father passed 
op, and soon turned down a narrow street, 
where the dwellings were of a humbler des- 
cription; and knocked at the door of a mean 
looking house. A plain middle aged man 


opened it, and courteoasly invited them to 
enter. ‘ Papa has tocall here first, for some- 
thing,” whispered the children to each other.” 
He ushered them into a small parlour, where 
his wife was sitting atneedle-work; while 
three little girls, her daughters, were seated 
on a form before her, reading their lessons. 
The room was in perfect order, and the 
mother and her children were neatly dressed. 
The only decorations of the apartment were 
two or three maps; and a few portraits of 
some of the old divines, and other pious 
ministers, on the wall. 

The young folks listened to the conversa- 
tion which their father entered into with 
these persons; and they quickly perceived, 
(tor these children were well taught and 
could discriminate,) that they conversed sen- 
sibly, and that their father, although much 
their superior in educatior, regarded them 
with respect. After a few minutes thus spent, 
their papa told the master of the house that 
he would not detain him any longer from his 
employment ; but that he had taken the liberty 
of bringing his children with him, in the 
hope that he would allow them to look on 
for a little time, while be was at work; it 
would be, he said, both amusing and instruc- 


| tive tothem, as they had never had an oppor- 


tunity of seeing that operation before. To 
this request he most obligingly ucceded ; and, 
with a look of great good nature at the young 
folks, immediately conducted them to the 
uppermost room in the house, in which he 
carried on his business. It was » light, airy 
apartment; and there was a pleasant view 
of the adjacent country from its long low 
window. The chiidren were much interest- 
ed in watching the process, and in listening to 
the intelligent explanation he gave them of 
us trade; for he was a very ingenious me- 
chanic; and he told them many things which 
iney had never heard before. 

When their curiosity was a little satisfied, 
they began to look around the room, witere 
their attention was attracted to a few shelves 
containing his small library. Upon examin- 
ing the titles of the books, they, found that 
several of them treated of subjects more or 
less connected with his own line of business. 
There were, however, a few of a more gen- 
eral nature, and such as the children were 
surprised to see in the possession of so plain 
aman. But the greater part of the coliec- 
tion were well-chosen dovks of divinity; with 
a Bible, which had the appearance of being 
well read, They now again listened to the 
stranger’s discourse with their father; and 
were struck with the mild and pleasing ex- 
pression of his countenance, when he was 
telling him how happily his hours passed in 
that solitary chamber. 

* l often think, Sir,” said he, * that I can- 
not be sufficiently thankful that my calling is 
of anature that allows me so much retire- 
ment, and opportunity for thinking ; so that 
while | am labouring for the meat that per- 
ishes, I am also able to seek after that which 
will endure to everlasting life. Indeed, 
Sir,” continued he, “| am a happy man. The 
cheerful hope of another life is surely enough 
to make a man unspeakably happy. In ad- 
dition to this, God is pleased to give me many 
comforts to render this life pleasant to me.— 
I have a wife like-minded with myself; and 
when my working hours are over, [ want 
no other recreation than that of going down 
to her and our dear children, whomit is our 
delight to train up, as far as we are able, to 
wisdom and virtue. Ihave great pleasure 
in reading to her and to them such books as 
we possess; and thus we increase our little 
stock of knowledge, as opportunity allows. 
But, Sir, though I mention these things, my 
happiness, I trust, does not depend upon them; 
but is fixed upon that good hope which 
sweetens comfort, and softens every trial.” 

The father and his children were pleased 
with their visit; which, for some time after 
they took leave, formed the subject of their 
conversation, until Pl.ilip suddenly perceiving 
that they were on their return home, ex- 
claimed, ** But, are not we going to see the 
wise man ?’—‘ My dear,” said his father, 
**we have but just left him.*’—*‘* What, was 
that the wise man?” said all the children at 
once. 

Father. That was the person of whom 
you heard me say last night, that he was a 
truly wise man. 


Philip. But, papa,—I thought— 
Father. Well, what did you think ? 
Philip. Why, although he appears very 


good, and happy, and industrious, and all that, 
yet he certainly is not at all the kind of per- 
son we expected to see. 

Frederic. No, not at all. 

Father. I ‘cannot help that; andT stil 
think that what I said of him was perfectly 
correct. What kind of a person did you ex- 
pect to see? 

Philip. Why, papa, we thought he would 
at least be a scholar, you know, with his head 
stuffed tull of Latin and Greek; or a philos- 
opher, or an author, or something of that 
sort. 

Father. You mean, that you expected to 
see a learned man, or a clever man; but that 
was your own fault; [ promised you no such 
thing. Are you not aware, children, that a 
man may be learned, or clever, or both, with- 
out being wise ; and that a man may be wise 
who is neither the one or the other? 

Frederic. Yes, wise in some things. 

Father. Wise in every thing with which 
he has to do.—Can you recollect, Frederic. 
that definition of wisdom we met with the 
other day? 

Frederic. Something of this sort, was it 
not ?—that “wisdom consists in employing 
the best means for the attainment of the 
most important end.” 

Father. Very well. Then I think we 
have unquestionably seen a wise man this 
morning. You heard from himself the grand 
object of this good man’s pursuit; and this 
must by every one be allowed to be the most 
important of all objects. He aims at nothing 
lass than eternal life; and to this end, he ap. 
pears to employ the best means ; such as God 
himself prescribes. And this wisdom, which 





is from above, teaches him to conduct him- 





self wisely in all the relations of life. Heis 
wise aga tradesman ;——being honest and in- 
dustrious; and exerting his ingenuity in his 
calling, as a talent which God has given him ; 
so that he is one of the most ingenious me- 
chanics in the neighbourhood. He is wise 
as a neighbour ;—-living in peace and charity 
with all around him. He is wise as the mas- 


| ter of a family ;—being contented with such 


things as he has, never attempting to vie 
with his superiors, nor aiming {0 be thought 
what he is not. He showed himself to be a 
wise man, by choosing for a partner a wise 
woman, that is, a pious and prudent .woman. 
And he conducts himself wisely as a hasband 
and a father—guiding his house with discre- 
tion, and training his children to tread in his 
own steps. He eminently displays also one 
of the invariable characteristics of true wis- 
dom, by his modest and unassuming deport- 
ment. But above all, and as the cause of all, 
this man is wise, in making it his chief con- 
cern to be achristian, not merely by profession, 
but in earnest. His religion, you see, is of 
the true sort. It not only gives him a hope 
of being happy hereafter, but it makes him 
happy oow. It shines in his face, and reigns 
in his dwelling. In that solitary room, where 
many would think ita punishment to pass an 
hour, he enjoys, daily, the high honour and 
happiness of holding communion with his 
Maker, while the noisy world below are dis- 
quieting themselves in vaio, with every pass- 
ing vanity. And in his daily walk and con- 
versation he has this testimony, that he plea- 
ses God. - 

Now, children, have I not performed my 
promise ?—-tell me, if you have not seen, ac- 
cording to the strictest sense of the word, A 
Wise Man? Miss Taylor. 

wr 
BDUCATION. 
DECEPTION. 

The practice of deception is one of those 
vices of education that are most early intro- 
duced into the treatment of youth. 


























If the nurse find adifficulty in pursuading 
the child to goto sleep, she will pretend 
to go to sleep along with it. If the pa- 
rent wish his youngest son to go to bed be- 
fore his brothers, he will order the elder 
ones up stairs, with a permission to return as 
soon as they can do it unobserved. If the 
mother is going out for a walk or a visit, she 
will order the chili upon some pretended 
eccasion to a distant part of the house, till 
she has made her escape. 

It is a deception too gross to be insisted on, 
to threaten children with pretended punish- 
ments, that you will cutof their ears; that 
you will put them into the well; that you 
will give them to the old man; that there 
is some body coming down the chimney to 
take them away. 

Nothing tends more effectually to poison 
morality in its source in the minds of youth, 
than the practice of holding one language, 
and laying down one set of precepts, tor the 
observation of the young, and another of the 
adult. You fall into this error if, for in- 
stance, you require your children to go to 
church and neglect going yourself, if you 
teach them to say their prayers as a badge 
of their tender years, while by yourself, the 
duties of devotion are never performed. 

The usual mode of treating young persons, 
will often be found to suggestto children of 
ardent fancy and inquisitive remark, a ques- 
tion, a sort of floating and undefined reverie, 
as to whether the whole scene of things 
played before them be not a delusion, and 
whether in spite of contrary appearances, 
they are not a species of prisoners, upon 
whom their keepers have formed some ma- 
lignant design, which has never yet been 
properly brought to light. The line which 
is ordinarily drawn between men and child- 
ren is so forcible, that they seem to them- 
selves more like birds kept ina cage, or 
sheep in a pen, than like beings of the same 
nature. They see what is at present going 
on respecting them; but they cannot see 
what it means, or what it is intended to 
terminate. 

Rousseau has fallen info the common error 
in the point we are considering. His whole 
system of education is a series of tricks, a 
puppet show exhibition, of which the master 
holds the wires, and the scholar is never to 
suspect in what manner they are moved.— 
The scholar is never to imagine that his in- 
structor is wiser than himself. 
be companions; they are to enter upon their 
studies together; they are to make a similar 
progress; if the instructor crop a remark 
which facilitates their progress, itis to seem 
the pure effect of accident. While he is 
conducting a process of the most uncommon 
philosophical research, and is watching every 
change and motion of the machine, he is to 
<eem in the utmost degree frank, simple, ig- 
norant and undesigning. 

The treatise of Rousseau upon education 
is probably a work of great value. It con- 
tains a series of important speculations upon 
the history and structure of the human mind ; 
and many of his hints and remarks upon the 
direct topic of education, will be found of 
inestimable worth. But inthe article here 
referred to, whatever may be its merit asa 
vehicle of fundamental truths, as a guide of 
practice it will be found of the most perni- 
cious tendency. The deception he prescribes 
would be in hourly danger of discovery, and 
could not fail of being in a confused and in- 
distinct manner suspected by the pupil; and 
in ali cases of this sort a plot discovered 
would be of incalculable mischief, while a 
plot rejected could have little tendency to 
harm. Godwin’s Inquirer. 

~»@@e-- 
FRANKNESS. 

There can be few things of higher im- 
portance in the education of youth, than in- 
spiring them with frankness.. What sort of 
an idea must we form to ourselves of a young 
person, who regards his parent or instructor 
as a secret enemy, or as an austere censor, 
aad who is solicitous, as much as possible, to 





withdraw all his actions and thoughts from 
his observation? What sort of education 
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must that be, where the thing pressed by the 
youth upon bis confident with the most earn- 
est importunity is, Do not let my father 
know any thing about it? Itis worthy of 
observation, how early some children con- 
tract a cunning eye, a look of care and re- 
serve, and all the hollow and hypocitical 
tricks and gestures, by which the persons 
who have the care of them are to be deceiv- 
ed and put upon a wrong scent, 

The child that any reasonable person 
would wish to call his own or choose for the 
object of his attachment, is a child whose 
countenance is open and erect. Upon his 
front sit fearless confidence and unbroken hi- 
laritv. There are no wrinkles in his visage 
and no untimely cares. His limbs, free and un- 
fettered, move as his heart prompts him, and 
with a grace and agility infinitely more win- 
ning than those of the most skilful dancer. 
Upon the slightest encourzgement, he leaps 
into the arms of every thing that bears a 
human form. He welcomes his parent re- 
turning froma short absence, with a bound- 
ing heart. He is eager to tell the little sto- 
ry of his joys and adventures. There i- 
something in the very sound of his @oice, 
full, firm, mellow, fraught with life and sen- 
sibility; at the hearing of which’ my boson: 
rises, and my eyesare lighted up. He sympa- 
thises with sickness and sorrow, not in a jar- 
gon purposely contrived to cajole the suffer- 
er, but in a vein of unaffected tenderness.— 
When he addresses me, it is not with infan- 
tine airs and in an undecided style, but in a 
manner that shows him fearless and collected, 
full of good sense, of prompt judgment, and 
appropriate phraseslogy. All his actions have 
a meaning ; he combines the guilelessness of 
undesigning innocence with the manliness of 
maturer years. 

It is not necessary to contrast this charac- 
ter with that of a child of an opposite de- 
scription, to demonsirate its excellence.— 
With how ill a grace do cares and policy sit 
upon the countenance of an infant? How 
mortifying a spectacle, to observe his cold- 
ness, his timidity, the falseness of his eye, 
and the perfidy of his wiles! It is toomuch 
to drive the newly arrived stranger from hu- 
man society, to inspire him with a solitary 


and self-centred spirit, and to teach him to 


fear an enemy, before he bas known a friend. 
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The following is an extract from the admirable 
review of Miiton’s work, written by Dr Channing, 
and inserted in the last Christian Examiner. 

We are upable within our limits .o give 
a sketch of Miiton’s strong reasoning against 
the Supreine Divinity of Jesus Christ. We 
must, however, pause a moment to thank 
God that he has raised up this illustrious ad- 
vocate of the long obscured doctrine of the 
Divine Unity. We can now bring forwarc 
the three greatest and noblest minds of mod- 
ern times, and we may add of the christian 
era, as witnesses to that Great Truth, of 
which in an humbler and narrower sphere, 
we desire to be the defenders. Our ‘T'rini- 
tarian adversaries are perpetually ringing in 
our ears the names of Fathers and Retform- 
ers. We take Mitton, Locke and Newron, 
and place them in our front, and want no 
others to oppose to the whole array of great 
names on the opposite side. Before these 
intellectual sans, the stars of self-named or- 
thodoxy ‘* hide their diminished heads.””— 
To these eminent men, God communicated 
such unusual measures of light and mental 
energy, that their names -pring up spontane- 
ously, when we think or would speak of the 
greatness of our nature. Their theological 
opinions were the fruits of patient, profound, 
reverent study of the scriptures. They came 
to this work, with minds not narrowed by a 
technical, professional education, but accus- 
tomed to broad views, to the widest range 
of thought. They were shackled by no par- 
ty connexions. They were warped by no 
clerical ambition, and subdued by no clerical 
timidity. ‘They came to this subjectin the 
fulness of their strength, with free minds 
open to truth, and with unstained purity of 
lite. They came to it, in an age, when the 
doctrine of the Trinity was instilled by edu- 
cation, and upheld by the authority of the 
church, and by penal laws. And what did 
these great and good men, whose intellectu- 
al energy andlove of truth have made them4 
the chief benefactors of the human mind, 
what, we ask, did they discover in the scrip- 
tures ? a triple divinity ? three infinite a- 
gents? three infinite objects of worship ?— 
three persons, each of whom possesses his 
own distinct offices, and yet shares equally 
in the godhead with the rest? Oh no! scrip- 
ture joned with nature and with that secret 
voice in the heart, which even idolatry 
could not always stifle, and taught them to 
bow reverently before the One lafinite Fath- 
er, and to ascribe to Him alone supreme, self- 
existent Divinity. 

~»@@e«-- 
WILLIAM PENN, A UNITARIAN, 

Before I shall conclude this head, it is re- 
quisite | should inform thee, reader, concern- 
ing the origin of the trinitarian doctrine.— 
Thou mayest assure thyself, it is not from 
the scriptures nor reason, since so expressly 
repugnant ; although all broachers of their 
own inventions strongly endeavour to recon- 
cile them with that holy record. Know then, 
my ,friend, it was born above three hundred 
years after the ancient Gospel was declared ; 
it was conceived in ignorance, brought forth 
and maintained by cruelty; for though he that 
was strongest imposed his opinion, persecu- 
ting the contrary, yet the scale turning on 
the trinitarian side, it has there continued 
through all the Romish generations; and not- 
withstanding it bath obtained the name of 
Athanasian from Athanasius, (a stiff man, wit- 
ness his carriage towards Constantine the 
emperor,) becanse supposed to have been 
most concerned in the framing that creed in 
which this doctrine is asserted; yet have | 
never seen one copy void of a-suspicion, 
rather to have been the results of Popish 
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schoolmen; which | could render more per- 
spicuous did not brevity necessitate me to an 
omission—Sandy Foundation Shaken. 


---@@0~-- 

We found a scrap of paper the other day, pasted 
over a friend’s fire-place. It was a ‘* Perpetual Al- 
manack,” the simplicity of which captivated us 
quite as much as its perpetuity. Jt is the most 
convenient of these inventions that we have ever 
seen. We immediately begged it for the Register, 
and if our readers will spend one minute in exam- 
ining it, we doubt not they will thank us for so ser- 
viceable an instrument. 
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CHRISTIAN CALENDAR. 


HE Curistian CALENDAR and New Enc- 
LAND FARMERS’ ALMANACK, for 1826, may 

be obtained at No. 81, Washington Street. It will 
be furnished on terms very advantageous to pur- 
chasers. It contains a large portion of interesting, 
miscellaneous reading,generally of a religious char- 
acter, and is therefore suitable for circulation as a 
tract, as well as for use asan Almanack. jan. 28 


RELIGIOUS TRACTS. 
ee following Tracts have been published by 
the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION, and may be obtained wholesale and retail at 
the Depository, No. 81, Washington street. 

The Faith once delivered to the Saints, 3 cents. 

One Hundred Scriptural Arguments for the Uni- 
tarian Faith, 2 cents. 

Discourse on Hunian Depravity, by Edmund Q. 
Sewall, 5 cents. 

In addition so the Tracts of the American Unita- 
rian Association, the following doctrinal tracts may 
be obtained at No. 81, Washington street. 

True Messiah Exalted. 

Unitarian’s Answer. 

Consideration of objections to Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. 

Dr Channing’s Sermon, at the Ordination of Rey. 
Mr Sparks. 

Rev. Henry Ware’s Letter to McLeod. 

Wright’s Essay on the Doctrine of the Two Na- 
tures of Christ. 

Also an Essay on the same subject from the 
Unitarian Miscellany. 

Dr Watt’s Testimonies in Favor of Christian 
Candor and Free Inqury. 

Mr Flint’s Discourse on the Trinity. jan. 28 








FAMILY PRAYERS. 
WORK entitled ** Prayers for the use of Fam- 


ilies, with forms for particular occasions, and 
for individuals.” 


The valuable article, entitled ‘+ Hints on Pray- 
er,” which appeared in the Christian Register of 
Jan 48th, and is concluded in the paper of this day 
—will constitute an Appendix to this work. 

—ALSOo— 

Just published, ** Daily Devotions, fora Family, 
with occasional Prayers, by Edmund Q. Sewall, 
Minister of the 2d Congregational Church at Am 
herst, N. H. 

We make the following extract froma notice of 
these publications, which lately appeared in the 
Christian Register. 

** One of these is published anonymously, and al- 
though we have heard, we do not know that we 
are authorized to state, the name of the author.— 
The other is by the Rev Mr Sewall, of Amherst, N. 
H. The characteristics of the two work# are in 
many respects different, but we regard each as a 
highly valuable and acceptable gifts to the public. 
We earnestly recommend to the heads of families 
who need such helps, that they acquaint them- 
selves with these works, not doubting that ir oné 
of them each may find that tone of sentiment and 
feeling, and style of devotional diction, which shall 
atisfy his wants and his taste,” Feb. 4. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. : 

HE following Books for Children have beer 

published at the Christian Register Office, 

and have obtained the confidence of discerning 
parents, in relation to their moral tendency. 


The Badge, (2d edition) by the author of Ja 
Talbot, &e ee ipavicoege 


Robert Fowle. 

Lafayette, or Disinterested Benevolence. 

George Freeman, the Farmer’s Boy. 

Joseph Ellis, the Berry Boy. 

The following other valuable works, for Children 
and Youth may be obtained as above. 

Weli beloved, or Daily Devotions. 


, Filial Affection, or the Clergyman’s Grandaugh- 
er. 


The Factory Girl. 
Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Children by 
Mrs Taylor. Feb. 11. 


SMOOTH PREACHING. 
N hand, at the Christian Register Office, seve- 
ral hundred of a cheap edition of ** Smooth 
Preaching.” Feb. 11. 


( ALL Communications relative to the busi- 
ness concerns of this paper, are to be addressed to 
Davip REED, 81, Washington-street. 

ALL Communications relating to the editorzal 
department, are to be addressed to the Editor of the 
Christian Register, care of Mr Davip REED. 


TeRMs. Three Dollars a year, payablein ad- 
vance. 
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ISAAC R. BUTTS AND Co. 


PRINTERS OF THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 
No. 4, Spear’s Buildings, Congress Street. 























Books, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Blanks, Bank 
Checks, Cards, and every variety of Printing, €* 
ecuted in a style agreeable to those who may favor 
them with their patronage. : 
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